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_By Zamir Ahmed — 
MANAGING EDITOR 
Police-and search teams have 
suspended their search for Nicholas 
Garza °11 until Feb. 16 at the earli- 
est, after their initial search for the 
missing first-year student on Mon- 
day and Tuesday failed to turn up 
significant clues regarding his dis- 
appearance. The 19-year-old Garza 
was reported missing on Feb. 10 by 
his mother, Natalie Garza, after she 
had not heard from him since Feb. 
De 
The Ver- | 
mont State Police | 
(VSP) Search and {| 
Rescue Team is 
currently heading 
the search after 
.atriving at the 
College on Mon- 
day afternoon, 
with between 95 


from numerous 
search and res- 
cue teams from around Vermont, 
as well as search dogs, taking part 
in the search. According to Lt. Joc- 
elyn Stohl, who commands the VSP 
Search and Rescue Team, the search 
for Garza is being conducted as a 
recovery and not a rescue. 

“As a result of our evaluation 
that began yesterday afternoon into 
late last night, we determined and 
developed a search plan to search 
the campus area in hopes that we 
might find the subject,” said Stohl 
at a press conference on Tuesday 
night. “We conducted that search 


- today utilizing specialized resources 


and we did not turn up any clue 
information or any evidence of the 
subject.” 

With heavy snow expected in 
the next few days, searchers have 








iddlehury Campus 








postponed their operations until 
Saturday, when it is believed the 
weather will allow them to contin- 
ue the investigation. Officials said 
that the search would continue on 
in a particular area of the College, 
though they would not oe that 
location. 

Garza was last seen in Stewart 
Hall at what police have described 
as a “social gathering” on Feb. 5, 
during the College’s February Break. 


Officials would not confirm if Gar- — 


za consumed drugs or alcohol that 
night, though Taylor 
Smith 711, a friend 
of Garza’s who also 
attended the party, 
confirmed that there 


party in Stewart. 

According to 
witnesses, Garza left 
the dorm at approxi- 
mately 11:30 p.m. to 
presumably return 
to his dorm room 
in Allen Hall. He was described as 
being underdressed for the weath- 
er, as he was wearing tennis shoes 
and his winter jacket was found in 
his room. Almost two feet of snow 
has fallen on Middlebury since 
Garza’s disappearance, including 
a snowsorm that hit the area early 
Wednesday morning. Friends ap- 
proached College officials after they 
could not locate Garza the follow- 
ing day, leading to an inquiry into 
his whereabouts conducted by the 
Department of Public Safety. 

“A friend had communicated 
with his Commons Residential Ad- 
visor (CRA) his concerns that he 
hadnt seen Nick over the course 
of the previous day and that CRA 
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Authorities search campus for Nicholas Garza’11_ 
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Andrew Ngeow 


Rescue workers and dogs unsuccessfully searched for Garza in the snow around campus on Monday and Tuesday. 








Queer Studies House approved 


By Adam Dede 
STAFF WRITER 

Students and faculty packed 
into a small meeting room in Old 
Chapel on Jan. 28 to witness as the 
trepidatious members of Commu- 
nity Council entered and took their 
seats to hear a proposal to form a 
Queer Studies academic interest 
house. The proposal came from 
the Middlebury Open Queer Alli- 
ance (MOQA) board, and thanks 
to a passing vote from the-council, 
the house is now expected to be a 
reality by fall of this year. 

The meeting began with a 
presentation, covering four main 
topics, from MOQA board mem- 
bers Christine Bachman 709.5, 





Molli Freeman-Lynde *08 and 
Ryan Tauriainen °08. Throughout 
the presentation, the three stressed 
the duality of the Queer Studies 
House, which will serve both as 








safe space and a center for the ad- 
vancement of queer studies. They 
also argued for the academic legiti- 





SEE COUNCIL, PAGE 4 
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MOQA board members made the Queer Studies House a reality on Jan. 29. 





Mystery caller threatens students 


By Cloe Sasha 
“> SraprWriteR 

The Department of Public Safe- 
ty notified the* College community 
about harassing phone calls to stu- 
dents on campus on Jan. 19, in an e- 
mail was sent out asking for victims 
to report detailed information about 
the received calls. The caller’s voice 
was identified as male. 

Since Jan. 19, Public Safety has 
not publicly reported any informa- 
tion about the caller. 

“The investigation is still open 
and we will look into any new infor- 
mation that comes in,’ wrote Tele- 
communications Manager and Tech- 
nical Support Specialist Keith Bishop 
in an e-mail. “We would like to en- 
courage the student body that in the 
event of a similar phone call, to hang 


up and report the call immediately to 


the Department of Public Safety.” 
The unidentified person pri- 





marily called females’ dormitory 


telephones and said aggressive and 


inappropriate sexual statements. He 
often spoke in a British accent. 

Some reports indicate that the 
caller may know the people he has 
harassed. Sarah Elkhayat ’09 received 
four phone calls between 10:20 and 
10:30 a.m. on Jan. 19. During the 
first call, he asked if he was speaking 
to Sarah, and after she confirmed her 
identity, he began to verbally harass 
her. ; 

“I am a First-Year Counselor, so 
I have two phone jacks in my room,” 
said Elkhayat in an e-mail. “I un- 
knowingly had my phone plugged 
into the incorrect jack, meaning that 
the phone he called me on was dif- 
ferent from the number listed in the 
directory under my name. I have no 
idea where he got this number. I was 
really freaked out because he knew 
my name.” 


Other calls, however, make it 


seem as though the caller did not 
know the victims personally. The 





caller contacted Ariel Ritchin 711 — 
a male student — assuming Ritchin 
was female. After Ritchin received 
a call on Jan. 19, he notified Public 
Safety. 

‘Tm a guy but ‘my name may 
sound like a girl’s: Ariel” - wrote 
Ritchin in an e-mail. “I got a call at 
around nine this morning and hung 
up right away.” ` 

Also on Jan. 19, roommates Nora 
Hirozawa *11 and Abby Leathe 711 
received inappropriate phone calls 
on both of their telephone lines. 

“My phone rang very late last 
night/early this morning, so we 
didn’t answer; wrote Hirozawa in 
an e-mail to Associate Dean of the 
College and Director of Public Safety 
Lisa Boudah. “This. timing would 
make sense if he were calling alpha- 
betically. My roommate’s phone rang 
at 11:40 a.m. this morning and the 
caller said [inappropriate language]. 


-There was no background noise that 
we could distinguish.” 
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shorts 


by Brian Fung, News Editor ~ 


Gunman kills two at 
LTC before herself _ 


- Three female students at Louisiana Tech- 


nical College were fatally shot on Feb. 8 when, 


according to police, one of the three entered 

a crowded classroom and shot two in their 

desks before turning the weapon on herself. 
The victims’ identities have yet to be re- 


leased, Baton Rouge police officers say they 


are still busy interviewing witnesses. 
According to College officials, a recently 
installed intercom system helped the institu- 
tion respond to the threat, which came less 
than two months after a double-homicide 
at Louisiana State University, and less than a 
year after the deadly Apr. 16 shootings at Vir- 
a ‘Tech. 
— -The Daily Reveille 


Students practicing play 
with toy gun arrested 


Officers from Ball State University’s — 


Department of Public Safety arrested two 
students on Feb. 10 who were rehearsing for 
_an upcoming play involving a toy gun. Both 

students have since been released on $1,000 

bail, according to BSU’s Daily News. 


_ Administrators were alerted to the false 


threat when one student claimed that some- 
one was wielding a firearm at the University’s 
Bracken Library. Six Public Safety officers re- 
sponded to a call for assistance. 

“They saw one of the students point- 
ing what appeared to be a gun at a student 
who was down on the ground, said Arthur 
Hafner, dean of University Libraries. “The 
sergeant yelled ‘Drop the weapon, which 
the student immediately did. It turns out the 


gun was a toy gun, but it looked real. The 


- students said they were in a theatre depart- 
ment and they were rehearsing a play.” 
— The Daily News 


‘Candidate for Colorado 
top job hurt by past sins 


Bruce Benson, candidate for the presi- : 


dency at Colorado University, faces an inqui- 
ry from students regarding his past criminal 


_record. At issue are a DUI charge, as well as 


an accusation of i ‘impropriety by his ex-wife. 

- According to an affadavit uncovered by 
The New York Times during Benson's cam- 
paign for Colorado m in 1994, Benson 


ue ee to he drone 
then, he has a for — 








By Adam Dede 
STAFF WRITER 
Since last month’s Inter-House Council 
(IHC) recommendation to strip The Mill of 
its residential status for fire safety violations, 
the members of the social house have been 
working to. overturn the ruling and become 





more fire safety conscious. Currently, The — 


Mill still holds residential status, but is un- 
der probation. 
Immediately following the IHC ruling 


` The Mill sent two letters to Dean of the Col- 


lege Tim Spears. One letter, from the resi- 
dents of The Mill, apologized for fire safety 
violations and stated that all current resi- 
dents of The Mill would move out, as they 
now have. The second letter, from The Mill 
as a general organization, stated that in ex- 
change for continued residential status, all 
members of The Mill will take a fire safety 
course, and the new residents of The Mill 


will be subject to random fire safety checks.“ 


Also, because of The Mill’s probation, they 
will be unable to host any parties involving 
alcohol until April 1. 

When Spears took these letters to the 
IHG, the commitment of The Mill members 
impressed the council members, who decid- 
ed to reverse their earlier ruling, provided 
The Mill follows fire safety guidelines closely 
and adheres to the alcohol probationary pe- 
riod. 

Despite the alcohol limitation, new 
President of the Mill Xander Manshel ’09 
is excited for the future of the organization 
and feels that the social house will be able to 
make a fresh start and grow from this. 

“Were viewing these sanctions as a way 
to move forward in a positive and exciting 
way,” said Manshel. “Hosting non-alcoholic 
events can and will welcome students to the 
house that might otherwise be uncomfort- 


-able in such a setting. As an organization, we 


look forward to strengthening ties between 


The Mill the other social houses, the-Col= 


lege and the community at large.” 

The Mill plans to reach out to the town 
community with service projects, which they 
hope will involve not only The Mill mem- 


By Michelle Constant 
STAFF WRITER 
Middlebury is not among a list of 15 





high-profile colleges and universities being 
“investigated by the New York Attorney Gen- 


eral’s Office for their study abroad programs. 
According to The New York Times, schools 
including Harvard, Brown, Columbia, Ford- 
ham, Manhattanville, American and North- 
western may be sacrificing the academic 
caliber of their students’ study abroad expe- 
riences for less-expensive programs that of- 
fer kickback benefits to the schools. 

Jeff Cason, the College’s dean of Interna- 
tional Programs, reported that Middlebury’s 
renowned study abroad pro- 
grams have never been investi- 
gated. The College operates 30 
sites in 12 countries and sends 
60 percent of its junior class 
abroad each year. Additionally, 
the College sent students to 91 
different programs and universities in the 
last academic year. 

“I think that steering students to partic- 
ular programs based on financial incentives 
given by providers i is simply a bad idea and 
usually unethical,” wrote Cason in an e-mail. 
“That said, Pm not sure how widespread the 
practice is.” 

Last summer, The New York Times 
printed an article that described how some 
program providers offer college rebates, free 
or subsidized travel and other benefits. The 
schools being investigated may have affilia- 
tion agreements with study abroad provid- 
ers. The goal of the New York Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office is to develop a code of conduct 
to govern the programs and the ties between 
colleges and study abroad providers. Schools 
in question are being asked to report who is 


bee but students from across campus. Also 
in the works are small dinners and other 
quiet social events, which members of The 
Mill hope will set an example for the role of 
social houses beyond parties. 

All of these plans are being made under 
new leadership at The Mill. Although those 
living at The Mill at the time of the fire are 
no longer residents, they will remain mem- 
bers of the organization. 

“Keeping them involved is instrumental 
because, more than anybody, they under- 


stand the serious consequences that fire vio- ` 


lations can pose,” said Manshel. “They faced 
the frightening and very real possibility of 
what could have been.” 





campusnews 


, _ The Mill home rises from the ashes 


The actual cause of the fire remains un- 
explained. No one was in the house at the 
time of the fire, and the Middlebury Fire De- 
partment has made no official statement as 
to the fire’s cause. 

Originally, it was thought that faulty 
wiring might be to blame, but the house’s 
electrical system has since been checked to 
ensure its safety and no problem was discov- 
ered. But at this point, the cause of the fire 


` is no longer the issue, and most are glad that 


nothing more than property was harmed. 

“In the end, I’m just glad that no one 
got hurt and that The Mill continues to be a 
safe place to live and spend time,” said Man- 
shel. 





Angela Evancie 


Administrators allowed The Mill to retain its residence while placing them on probation. 


responsible for approving study abroad con- 
tracts, how they select specific programs and 
whether they are offered incentives to choose 
these programs. 

In response to the original investigation 
last summer, the College placed a statement 
on the Study Abroad Web site explaining its 
policies. — 

“We decided that it would be best to be 
transparent about what we do,’ wrote Cason. 
“As we provide no financial incentives to 
other institutions that send students on our 
programs, we have nothing to hide, so we 
decided to clearly state our own policies and 
practices. Our programs compete with other 


Our programs compete with 
other programs on their merits. 
— Jeffrey Cason 


programs on their merits.” 

The College accepts over 150 students 
from other institutions at its schools abroad. 
According to Cason, the College does not 
provide financial benefits to other institu- 
tions for sending their students to its study 
abroad programs, and sets “rigorous stan- 
dards for admission, which involve a higher 


level of language competence than many - 


programs.” 

The College also does not receive any 
“volume discounts” for sending large num- 
bers of students to specific study abroad 
programs, Cason noted. The College does 
recommend that students directly enroll to 
programs when possible, bypassing big pro- 
viders, which can save students money. 

The College’s statement this simmer, 
which still holds true, according to Cason, 


College remains model for study abroad 


claims that it “takes very seriously the need 
to send students only to high-quality pro- 
grams that satisfy individual students’ aca- 
demic needs.” 

According to Cason, rather than suggest- 
ing study abroad programs to students based 
on incentives and loans, the College has al- 
ways recommended that students choose the 
best option for their particular academic in- 
terests. 

“The criteria that we use when approv- 
ing or denying an application for study 
abroad on a non-Middlebury program relate 
to academic quality and the experience that 
students have had on programs and at uni- 
versities in previous years,’ 
wrote Cason. 

When considering appli- 
cations for programs that stu- 
dents from the College have 
not previously attended, the 
Office of International Pro- 
grams and Off-Campus Study researches 
and presents information about these new 
programs in order to assist the committee in 
making a decision. 

The overall cost of a program may lead 
students to personally choose one program 
over another. Cason wrote that often more 
expensive programs do not necessarily of- 
fer higher quality academics. The Programs 
Abroad Committee considers only academic 
quality, regardless of cost, of all study abroad 
programs when making decisions on appli- 
cations. 

According to Cason, the College has no 
financial interest in suggesting that students 
choose its own programs as opposed to those 
of other institutions. The College does not 
charge its own comprehensive fee rates to 
students studying abroad at any institution. 
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Bookstore revamps pricing system 


By Andrew Fuller 
STAFF WRITER 

The Middlebury College Bookstore is 
launching a campaign to lower textbook 
prices and promote the recycling of textbooks 
by making used textbooks more widely avail- 
able. The campaign will begin with the start 
of the spring semester and will coincide with 
the bookstore’s continued use of Facebook. 
com and textbook promotions as ways to im- 
prove business while helping students. 

The campaign “A Bookisa Terrible Thing 
to Waste” aims to build on the bookstore’s re- 
cent success in raising the ratio of used books 
sold to new books sold. “We have doubled 
our supply of used textbooks from 15 percent 
used textbook ratio to 30 percent in the last 
year,” said Bookstore Manager Robert Jansen. 
“Our goal is to get to a 50 percent used to new 
ratio, one used book sold for every new book 
sold.” 

The bookstore seeks to improve the fac- 
ulty adoption process so that students will 
get more money for the books they sell and 
pay less for the books they buy. When a fac- 
ulty member notifies the bookstore on time 
that he or she will be reusing a textbook in 
a class for the next semester, the bookstore 
will buy that book at a higher price from stu- 
dents who already own it. The book will then 
be sold as used and at a lower price the next 
semester. Books that are not being reused by 
a professor may be purchased by one of the 
bookstore’s wholesale companies at a lower 
price than the bookstore would pay if the 
book was being reused. According to Jansen, 
“used books save students 25 percent” while 
students selling books back to the bookstore 
that are being readopted will get “50 percent 
[of] what they paid.” 

One method that the bookstore will use 
to make used textbooks more available is to 
get more timely textbook adoption notices 
from the faculty. “If we can get our ratio-of 
timely faculty adoptions up to say 85 percent 
to 100 percent, by our deadlines, this alone 
will make a méaningful difference in the lives 
of both current and future students,” said 
Jansen. 

The campaign will also focus on the 
environmental benefits of recycling books. 








With the help of Campus Sustainability Co- 
ordinator Jack Byrne and facilities services, 
the bookstore will have blue recycling bins in 
dining and residence halls across campus at 
the end of each semester so that students can 
deposit in them books that they do not want 
or books that have no value to the bookstore. 

Books that are found in the bins will 


' be given to other students for free in the 


bookstore. “It is better for the majority of 
Middlebury students, the environment and 
the College when books are recycled here on 
campus,’ said Jansen. If one of the bookstore’s 
‘wholesalers will pay for a book put in a blue 
bin, the money gained from the sale will be 
used to fund a bookstore promotional event. 

The bookstore plans to continue using 
Facebook.com and promotional events to 
profitably help students, as they have in the 





past. The “Friends of Middlebury College” 
Facebook.com event on May 27, 2007 gave 30 


percent off on select clothing and gift items to 


Facebook friends of the bookstore. Accord- 
ing to Jansen, “Sales increased 327 percent 
compared to the same period last year on the 
clothing and gift items, and profitability dou- 
bled even after accounting for the 30 percent 
discount.” 

The Fall Family Weekend 60 Second 
Shopping Spree was similarly profitable, in- 
creasing “sales by 70 percent for the same pe- 
riod a year ago, [with] profitability increased 
68 percent, after paying the cost of the shop- 
ping spree for the cost of the clothing,” said 
Jansen. The bookstore will continue to have 
such promotions, said Jansen, partly because 
Facebook promotions advertise the book- 
store well 





. _ Andrew Ngeow 
The new system would allow students to sell books back for 50 percent of the purchase price. 


SNG to Focus the Nation on climate change 


By Samantha Michaels _ 

STAFF WRITER 
In an effort to expand the College’s en- 
vironmental initiatives, students met with a 
Vermont State Climate Panel on Jan. 21 in 
McCardell Bicentennial Hall to discuss new 
policies and opportunities for activism. The 
dialogue was part of Focus the Nation, a 
teach-in movement across America to pro- 
mote global warming solutions. Guests at the 
event included Vermont State Representative 
Steven Maier, as well as local activists Laura 
Asermily and Ron Slabaugh. 

According to Ben Wessel 711, the dia- 
logue had a very specific purpose. “[Sunday 
Night Group] SNG has been talking about 
conquering the campus, but I’d love it if 
the student body would turn outward into 
the town, the state of Vermont and Addison 
County with climate activism and environ- 
mental policy,” said Wessel. _ 

Wessel’s desire was realized within min- 
utes of the Jan. 21 discussion, as Maier, a 
Middlebury resident and six-year state leg- 





‘islator, began by sharing a recent history of 
‘environmental legislation in Vermont. Next, 


Asermily, a member of the Middlebury Area 
Global Warming Action Committee, spoke 
of driving efficiency and the need to promote 
alternate forms of transportation and fuel in 
the local community. 

Slabaugh, of the Addison County Or- 
ganization Network (ACORN), then closed 
with warning of an energy crisis, explaining 
that his nascent renewable energy coopera- 
tive is promoting locally-made bio-fuels as 
well as a source for locally-generated elec- 
tricity. 


- design 


With the presentations completed, stu- 
dents expressed a strong desire to aid the 
speakers in their efforts. Maier proposed an 
internship project to create an inventory of 
greenhouse gas emissions at the College, and 
Asermily suggested that students help coor- 
dinate environmental committees at nearby 
high schools. 

Maier also welcomed students to join 


her in endeavors to expand ACTR shuttle 


services, make Middlebury more pedestri- 
an-friendly and enhance driver education 
programs, while further inviting students to 
energy-ef- 


in a town and in a county and in a state,” said 
Wessel. “It’s not just a bubble. We’ve done so 
much stuff at the College that it feels like we 
have no one to rebel against here in terms 
of environmental stuff. It’s now a matter of 
finding bigger foes and tougher fights.” 
Bonnie Frye Hemphill 08, a member 
of SNG who attended the Jan. 21 discus- 
sion, reiterated the need to reach out and 
link environmental activism on all levels. 
In an e-mail interview, she wrote that Focus 
the Nation encourages this connection. “It’s 
about democracy, it’s about ordinary folks 
from all walks of 


ficiency workshops 5 e life realizing we 
as part of a Green It S not just a bubble. have a lot to gain 


Energy Exposition 
— which comes 


SNG will pursue 
these invitations. As 
explained by Wessel, 
the student organi- 
zation has already forged a relationship with 
Aurora School, an alternative elementary 
school in town, working with a small group 
of students in an “Anti-Global Warming 
Group” to create reusable shopping bags for 
the community. Made from old, ripped or 
donated parachute material, the bags will be 
compactible and portable — small enough 
to fit effortlessly inside a purse or jacket. 

- Wessel also expects that SNG will aid 
Asermily in the upcoming Green Energy Ex- 
position, and he hopes to contact Slabaugh 
about future ACORN POE 

“People forget that we're in a place, like 


It’s now a matter of 
Mani o finding bigger foes 
"iiy tht and tougher fights.. 


— together — in 
stepping up against 
global warming and 
for a clean-energy 
future,’ she wrote. 
The student 


aoe Ben Wessel 11 meeting with the 


Vermont State Cli- 

_ mate” Panel suc- 

cessfully began to narrow the gap between 

climate initiatives of the College and wider 

community. Hemphill expressed her hope 

that this important relationship continues to 
grow. 

“Locals have a lot of perspective and ex- 
pertise that we lack, while we've got energy 
and academic resources to offer,’ she wrote. 
“Working together will make a far stronger 
local movement for adapting climate change, 


and [the Jan. 21] presentation was the first 


step to bridging campus and town. That said, 
it’s only a first step, and everyone’s excited to 
build that connection much further.” 





Forum sets 
global goals 
for education 


By Michael Suen 
STAFF WRITER 

From Jan. 22 to 24, the Connect-Ed 
Conference on Global Education was held 
in Monterey, California. Co-hosted by 
Middlebury College and the Monterey In- 
stitute of International Studies (MIIS), the 
conference saw more than 400 leaders — 
représenting universities, governments, cor- 
porations, foundations and NGOs from 26 
countries — assemble to explore the issues 
surrounding education in an increasingly 
global and technologically advanced world. 

“Everyone is talking about globaliza- 
tion. Everyone is talking about global educa- 
tion,” said Michael Geisler, vice president for 
Language Schools, Study Abroad, and Grad- 
uate Schools, in a phone interview. “What 
does that mean? What does that look like? 
What are the costs and benefits? What are 
some things that get added and what get lost 
in the shuffle? These are all issues we must 
consider.” 

The three-day conference included a se- 
ries of 25 panel presentations, more than 90 
presenters, two roundtable discussions with 
12 senior experts and a facilitated session of 
open dialogue. 

The idea for the conference was first en- 
visioned in 2005, when the College signed an 
affiliation agreement with MIIS, signaling a 
partnership in expanding their distinctive, 
internationally oriented academic programs 
such as languages. It was then that President 
of the College Ronald D. Leibowitz, MIIS 
President Clara Yu, and Geisler conceived 
of an. event. that could: further “engender a 





dialogue that contributes to an international _ 


curriculum.” 

The Connect-Ed Conference was opened 
by keynote speakers Leibowitz, Yu and Scott 
McNealy, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors at Sun Microsystems, the company re- 
sponsible for the popular software platform 
Java. According to Geisler, Leibowitz and Yu 
spoke of the necessity to place all forms of 
academic study in an internationally mind- 
ful framework. 

“How do we migrate around the globe 
and ensure that communication doesn’t 
break down?” said Geisler. “There are very 
different expectations about how we learn 
and teach. Both [Leibowitz and Yu] put 
[their opening speeches] in that context 


— the synergy between Middlebury and 


Monterey. What they could bring, very few 
other schools could bring. We could use our 
network of global partners to initiate dia- 
logue? 

Kevin Hurley, assistant dean and anoth- 
er Connect-Ed organizer, identified recur- 
ring themes of the conference as being: in- 
novation in education, language and culture, 
educational mobility, international higher 
education competitiveness, educating the 
next generation and transnational issues. 

‘According to Lisa Crawford Watson, 
Monterey Institute’s director of Institutional 
Advancement, the speeches by Leibowitz, 
Yu and McNealy were “enthusiastically re- 
ceived.” 

“They were incredibly dynamic speak- 
ers that were very engaging, bright and in- 
formed,” she said. “This has kicked off a very 
important inaugural event with the level of 
energy and intelligence we would like it to.” 

Despite the apparent success of the 
global education conference and other re- 
cent collaborative efforts, it is by no means 
an indication that a second conference will 
take place. According to Geisler, the notion 
is appealing, but also daunting. 

“So far, the signs seem to indicate that 
we have been successful,” he said. “But we'll 
have to see whether we can find external 
funding and support from foundations to 
continue in the years to follow.” 
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Officials reclassify Garza 


search efforts as ‘recovery’ 
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called Public Safety and passed that concern 
on? said Dean of the College Tim Spears at 
a press conference on Feb. 12. “Public Safety 
went into Allen and checked his room. At that 
point, he encountered the friend who had 
passed the inquiry on, and through a series 
- of exchanges there, the Public Safety officer 
came to understand that it was very likely that 
Nick had left campus with other students.” 

At the time, it was speculated that Garza 
had left the campus for a friend’s cabin in New 
Hampshire. However, Spears commented that 
Public Safety followed up with the students 
who had stayed at the cabin, who confirmed 
that Garza had not been with them. 

- Garza’s mother became concerned about 
her son’s whereabouts after neither she nor 
Garza’s younger brother heard from Nicholas 
Garza for a couple of days. Natalie Garza, who 
said she is in contact with Nicholas almost ev- 
ery day through e-mail or text messages, then 
contacted College officials with the hopes of 
locating her son. 

“I was on the phone first thing Saturday 
morning to tell [the Department ‘of Public 
_ Safety] that I was extremely worried about 
Nick,” she said. “I wanted someone to go into 
his room to see if he was there or if there was 
anything suspicious that was in the room.” 

Natalie Garza filed a missing persons 


report with the Middlebury Police Depart- . 


ment (MPD) on Feb. 10. MPD, with the assis- 
tance of the Department of Public Safety and 
the Middlebury Fire Department, searched 
for Garza early Monday afternoon, using 
poles to probe the snow in the area around 
McCullough Lawn before darkness forced 
searchers to suspend their operations. 

; Natalie Garza arrived at the College late 
Monday, along with other family members, 
to assist with the investigation. 

Spears alerted the College community of 
Garza’s disappearance in an e-mail on Feb. 11, 
asking that anyone with information regard- 
ing Garza’s whereabouts notify authorities. 
Spears said that the College did not send out 
an e-mail notification earlier because of the 
possibility that Garza had left campus with 


friends and would return when the spring se- 


mester started on Feb. 11. 
“One of the important points in sort of 


thinking through where Nick may be was the 
start of spring classes,” said Spears. “Our stu- 
dents, during these kinds of breaks, will leave 
campus and come back, and some will come 
back at the last minute, and so we were all 
sort of hoping that Nick would show up to 
his morning classes. When he didn’t, I sent 
out, along with Director of Public Safety Lisa 
Boudah, an e-mail asking for information.” 

Though officials left open the possibil- 
ity that Garza had gone off-campus to visit 
friends, Garza’s mother doubted that he had 
any intention on leaving, having just returned 
from a trip to Manhattan to visit relatives. 

“Nick was not going anywhere,” said 
Natalie Garza at a press conference on Feb. 
12. “He knew he was going to spend the break 
there. He was kind of looking forward to the 
time of having the room alone and he had a 
lot of reading to do. So I had no indication 
that he had plans to leave anywhere and if he 
would have left, I would have received a text. 
He just would not have left without alerting 
us.” 

According to Tom Scanlon, spokesman 
for the Middlebury Police Department, there 
is no evidence of foul play in Garza’s disap- 
pearance. He noted that Garza has not made 
any financial transactions on his bank card 
and has not used his cell phone since the night 
of his disappearance. The College’s Library 
and Information Services also accessed Gar- 
za’s College e-mail account in order to track 
his communications, revealing that Garza 
had not sent any e-mails since the night of 
Feb. 5. As part of their investigation, authori- 
ties have removed several items from Garza’s 
dorm room, including his laptop computer. 

Natalie Garza said her son had no his- 
tory of mental illness and she had no reason 
to believe he was unhappy at Middlebury and 
wanted to leave. 

“He loved Middlebury. That was his 


top college to come to,” she said. “He loved ` 


it here, he loved the environment. He loved 
this town.” 

President of the College Ronald D. Li- 
ebowitz, who had been in California on a 
fundraising trip and had planned on staying 
for this week’s Board of Trustees meeting at 
the Monterey Institute, cut short his trip and 
returned to the College on Tuesday. Friends 
and other concerned nes also oe 
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Searchers look in snowy areas across campus in an effort to locate Garza on Feb. 11 (top). 
Dean of the College Tim Spears (right) and Natalie Garza (left) speak to the media on Feb. 12. 


in Chateau on Feb. 12 to meet with counsel- 
ors and members of the Office of the Chap- 
lain, who offered support and help to cope 
with the situation. 

Investigators have asked that Middlebury 
property owners check their land and any 


_ outlying buildings such as garages and sheds 


to aid the search for Garza. Those with useful 
information about Garza or his whereabouts 
have been asked to contact the College’s De- 
partment of Public Safety at 802-443-5911 or 
the Middlebury Police Department at 802- 
388-3191. 

Additional reporting by Scott Greene. 


Council approves new academic interest house 
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macy of the proposal, noting senior theses 
on queer issues and the Queer Studies track 
within the Women’s and Gender Studies 
program. i 

According to the MOQA presentation 
and faculty members in attendance, queer 
studies is a discipline that questions the bi- 
nary assumptions upon which contempo- 
rary society and its self-image is built. 

“Tt challenges all the naturalized essen- 
tialist notions of gender and identity, so it is 


actually not an identity concept at all,” said - 


Associate Professor of German Roman Graf, 
who spoke on behalf of the MOQA board. 
“Queer studies challenges identity all the 
time, and at the same time it acknowledges 
that you have an identity and that you iden- 
tify as something, but you have to question 
it all the time.” 

Presenters also made it clear that queer 
studies is not the same thing as women’s and 


gender studies, and that it is not limited to. 


gay and lesbian studies. 

“What’s different about queer stud- 
ies specifically is that women’s and gender 
studies is about men and women and then 
queer studies takes that and runs with it,” 
said Bachman. “Queer studies really looks 
at how binaries are constructed and sort of 
destabilizes the very organizing principles of 
women’s studies and gender studies.” 

- The Queer Studies House will play host 


to lectures, screenings and workshops de- - 


signed to draw in as many members of the 
Campus community as possible. The pro- 
posed programming outline also includes 
workshops for both fall and February first 
year orientation. Supporters of the proposal 
stated. that they hope to base these work- 
shops on the deliberative dialogues already 
held as part of first-year orientation. 

The house will also provide a venue for 
senior thesis presentations. According to the 
MOQA board there are many senior theses 
written each year on queer theory, but be- 


-cause there is no queer studies major these 


theses do not get as much recognition as the- 
ses in other areas of study. 


Queer Studies challengesall  % 
the naturalized essentialist 
notions of gender and identity. 


their arguments for residency would be the 
deciding factor for the proposal. 

“We are really trying to go step by step 
and follow the rules to get an academic in- 
terest house,” said Freeman-Lynde. 

Supporters of the Queer Studies House 
hope that having a central location dedicat- 
ed to queer studies will help to inspire more 
activity and dialogue around queer issues. 

“The idea is that when people live to- 
gether and there is interest and energy 
around their shared interest there is going to 
be more support dedicated to creating pro- 
gramming and outreach to the community,’ 
said Bachman, who went on to stress that 


beyond its academic functions, the house 


will serve as the 
only truly gen- 
neutral 
space on cam- 
pus. 
-Residency 


—Roman Graf will be given to 


“I know a lot of other departments have 
theses presentations so we would love to see 
this happen at the Queer Studies House,” 
said Freeman-Lynde. 

Having already faced stiff opposition 
to residential status from many in the Stu- 
dent Government Association (SGA) Senate, 
the MOQA board members were aware that 


students based 

on their aca- 

demic interest 
as judged by a diverse panel of both students 
and faculty members. 

“Because [residency panelists] come 
from different facets of the community it’s 
not going to be a group of five close friends,” 
said Tauriainen. “Most likely it’s going to be 
five very diverse people.” 

They also stressed that gender aad sex- 


ual identity will not be factors in deciding 
residency. 

Research compiled by Tadriaien also 
gave the Community Council insight into 
the queer studies options — both residential 
and nonresidential — at other colleges. 

Despite the presentation and Tauriain- 
en’s research, SGA President Max Nardini 
08 still had deep misgivings about the resi- 
dential aspect of the house. 

“Pve come up against flak for being 


both a homosexual and someone who is 


against the residential nature of this propos- 
al,” said Nardini. “One term that got thrown 
in my direction was ‘self-hating gay, and my 
fear is that the sort of ‘with us or against us’ 
mentality that exists in some facets of the 
gay community would negatively impact the 
residential aspect of this house. At the end of 
the day, are we going to create a division be- 
tween queers and queer-friendly individuals 
who either live in the house or support its 
residential aspect and the queers and queer- 
friendly individuals who do not? To talk 
about one gay ‘community’ on this campus 
is highly inaccurate.” 

Council representative Peyton Coles 
08, who joined Nardini as one of four votes 
against the proposal, shared his view that al- 
though a space for queer studies is a great 
idea, its residential aspect could be an ex- 
tremely divisive issue on campus. 

The proposal eventually passed nine to 
four with one abstention. 


— 
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It is Valentine’s Day and couples all over the world are looking for 
ways to express their love for one another. Some choose flowers, oth- 
ers candy, but some opt for matching tattoos. “Bald Bill” Henshaw, the 
owner of Yankee Tattoo at 198 Pearl Street in Burlington, says people 
come in all the time to get tattoos with their loved ones. 

“Sure, people come in for that all the time,” said Henshaw. “A lot 
of people think it’s bad luck, but I say that’s crap.” Henshaw, an award- 
winning tattoo artist and member of the National Tattoo Association * 
since 1984, has many tattoos as one might expect, considering his trade, 
but only the name of one lady appears permanently inked onto his skin 
— “Mom.” 

“Almost everybody who has tattoos has at least one dedicated to 
their loved ones,” Henshaw said. “I never did get one except ‘Mom: I 
was going to get my daughter’s name at one point, but I never ended 
up doing it.” 

Henshaw does not look like the average 
business owner on the surface. The 55-year- 
old artist has a completely bald head, a long We work on 
grey beard, and — oh yeah, tattoos snaking: 
up both of his arms. 


shaw, “I had a bald spot and people thought 
I was 40. This is also when I began my job 
at the phone company as a staff artist, and 
because I was working with people, I finally 
shaved off my long hair and have never gone back. Since then, it has 
become very well known — it’s my trademark. If you were to walk into 
any tattoo shop across the country and ask about Bald Bill, they would 
say, ‘oh yeah, I know Bald Bill?” 

Henshaw is known throughout the nation for more than just his 
bald head, given the Burlington-based tattoo artist’s participation in 


- over 150 tattoo conventions in 25 different states as well as in Canada 
and Puerto Rico. Henshaw gained renown in the tattoo world well be- 


fore he decided to settle down in Vermont to:start his own parlor. 

“After I quit my job at the phone company,’ said Henshaw, “I went 
on the road and followed the tattoo circuits. There used to be only one 
to two a year, but now they have one every weekend.” 

At these conventions, Henshaw learned the art of professional tat- 
tooing by watching “the masters” and attending various seminars. It was 
here at these conventions that he learned the sterilization procedures 
that are vital in the success of a professional tattoo artist. 
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surface that moves — 
“When I was 30 years old,” began Hen- we work on skin 








“Sterilization and procedures to prevent cross-contamination are 
the first thing a tattoo artist needs to know,” said Henshaw. “I’m work- 
ing with blood every day, and it’s extremely important to keep both 
myself and my customers safe. I’ve tattooed FBI agents and professional 
con men. I’ve tattooed millionaires and homeless people as well as doc- 
tors, lawyers and nurses. I even have a reputation with the nurses for 
being even cleaner than some of them with my procedures.” 

After attending convention after convention and attaining his li- 
cense in three different states, Henshaw began to look to settle down 
and start his own business. In 1996, when the state of Vermont legalized 
tattooing, Henshaw decided the time was right, and Yankee Tattoo was 
soon up and running in its current location on Pearl Street, in the heart 
of downtown Burlington. 

“I decided on Vermont because there weren't really any profession- 
al tattoo artists in the area at the time,” said Henshaw. “Most were just 
working off their kitchen tables. I could 
have started up in Philadelphia, but you 
don’t open a tattoo parlor where one has 
been in business already for 30 years un- 
less you want to get both of your arms bro- 
ken.” Henshaw admitted that competition 
in Vermont has increased since 1996, but 


a pliable 


peat B al d B ill H ensh aw with Yankee Tattoo in business for 11 years 


in the same location, Henshaw is not wor- 
ried about Upstarts. 

“We can handle a little bit of competition,’ Henshaw said. “Were 
going on 12 years now, and I have two guys who have been working for 
me for 10 years, which is unusual for this industry. At least one shop 
comes and goes every year. People think it’s really easy, but really, it’s 
not that easy. Just because you are educated doesn’t mean that you can 


_ tattoo.” 
The art of tattooing, as Henshaw explained, is really quite techni- 


cal. Henshaw uses reciprocating tattoo machines, with needles that go 
in and out at a rate of 1,000-3,000 times a minute. The needles are es- 
sentially groups of pens that act as miniature bilge pumps. The tube and 
needle are dipped in ink, and the ink-covered needle is then inserted 
into the skin, where the ink iš absorbed according to the design that has 
either been stenciled or drawn on by hand. 

“When I worked at the phone company,’ said Henshaw, “and peo- 
ple found out that I also tattooed, they would say, ‘oh, you’re a tattoo 
artist? But in actuality, tattooing is a lot harder than being a commercial 


continued on page 7. 
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Coffee corp. rethinks Middlebury franchise 


By Tamara Hilmes 
Locar News EDITOR 

Middlebury residents craving Grande 
Mocha Frappacinos and gingerbread lattes 
will have to continue to make the trek to Bur- 
lington to get their fix. At the end of January, 
the Starbucks corporation announced that it 
would not, in fact, be placing one of its fran- 
chises in Middlebury. 

In a letter written to the Middlebury 
Planning Office, Christopher Hunt, one of 
the two men who originally proposed the 
plan to bring the global coffee corporation to 
the Centre shopping plaza announced, “the 
Starbucks Corporation has entered a period 
of reorganization in the wake of its disap- 
pointing financial performance this past year 
... as part of their process [Starbucks] has de- 
cided to halt development of many planned, 
yet un-built stores.” As a result, Myron Hunt 
Inc. has withdrawn its application to amend 
the development plans of the shopping cen- 
ter. 





The plan was first introduced in Febru- 
ary of 2007, but the official application was 
not filed until August. When the application 
was placed on the table for discussion at the 
Oct. 22 public hearing, uproar ensued within 
the community. Petitions were drawn up and 
placed in various businesses around town 


+— the signatures of customers loyal to Car- 


ol’s Hungry Mind Café filled five pages alone. 
With the recent financial woes that have come 
down on the local café, resentment toward 


By Kelly Janis- 
Locat News EDITOR 

When Liz Cronin was diagnosed with 
breast cancer in 1999, her teammates on the 
Middlebury Otters were not content to rel- 
egate the matter to the figurative sidelines. 
Members of the women’s community hockey 
team decided to transfer their energy from 
the puck to a cause which now affected them 
more poignantly than ever. 

“When Liz was in the recovery phase and 
ready to play again, she was sitting on the 





` bench with her bald head, and somebody was 


saying, ‘oh, we should have a tournament. 
We always go to tournaments. We should 
have our own tournament,” explained Chris 
Newkirk, a player on the Otters’ sister team 
and co-host, the Middlebury Mystix, who 
became involved with the tournament three 
years ago. “And somebody else said, ‘well, let’s 
make it for breast cancer and support Liz.’ 
And it just kind of snowballed from there.” 
Cronin, still an avid hockey player, was 
front and center at the Ninth Annual “Face 
Off Against Breast Cancer,” held on Jan. 26 
and 27 at the Howard Brush Memorial Sports 
Center in Middlebury. Teams from across the 
state — including the Burlington Ice Break- 
ers, Rutland Cutting Edge, the Burlington 
Green Mountain Thunder, the Waterbury 
Wicked, the Morrisville Motley Crew and the 
Manchester Rusty Blades — joined the lo- 
cal women in games in both the competitive 
and recreational divisions, as well as a newly 





the addition of Starbucks along Rt. 7 grew. 

“Tm definitely for it not coming,” said 
David Holter ’11. “I’m much more in favor of 
locally rather than commercially-based busi- 
nesses. We have nothing but chain stores at 
home — it was nice to be here and experience 
a more community feel, which the locally 
owned places provide. I don’t think Starbucks 
would be as willing to display local artwork, 
for instance.” 

Even without the arrival of Starbucks in 


Women athletes ‘Face 


added “Family and Friends” division which 
allowed men and children to take their turn 
on the ice. 

This year’s tournament emblemized the 
extent to which the undertaking has blos- 
somed as the years have elapsed. 

“The first year, we raised $2,000,” Cronin 
said. “Last year, we raised $20,000. This year, 
we're going to raise even more.” 

Indeed, by Sunday evening, organizers 
had already exceeded their fundraising goal of 
$25,000, raking in an estimated $26,105. 

“Pm amazed that it’s come this far,” Cro- 


“nin said. 


Newkirk attributes much of the tourna- 
ment’s success to the widespread relevance of 
the cause it supports. 

“Breast cancer touches everybody,” she 
said. “It’s so endemic. So many people have it 
now. We have survivors on our own team.” 

This being the case, while members of 
other teams may be cast as the Otters’ and 
Mystix’s opponents on the ice, they lend sup- 
port and enthusiasm to their efforts off-of it. 

“It’s nice to get to play and support a re- 
ally nice cause at the same time,” said Amy 
Jamieson, captain of the Waterbury Wicked, 
the reigning champion in the recreational di- 
vision. “There’s certainly a spirit of competi- 
tiveness, but it’s a healthy one. We’re all here 
to have fun.” 

Joining in the fun is a strong contingent 
of members of the College community. The 
Otters and Mystix rosters include Hannah 


i Kelly Janis 
Skaters battle it out in the “Family and Friends” division while the women wait to take the ice. 


Angela Evancie 
Middlebury, the fate of Carol’s Hungry Mind 


‘is still in question. 


“We are still toying around with a lot of 
ideas,” said John Melanson, owner of Carol’s. 
“We have not yet come to any definitive de- 
cision. Starbucks never really threatened me, 
though. People gather here for meetings, 
which is something they wouldn’t go to a 
Starbucks for. It would have primarily tar- 
geted the commuters.\Actually, it might have 
been a benefit. For instance, someone might 
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have gone there and discovered the latte, and 
then come here to get one.” 

While petitioners and other concerned 
citizens will be relieved by Myron Hunt Inc’s 
announcement, not all community members 
are taking a sigh of relief. 

“T think it’s unfortunate,” said Joel Mill- 
er, a resident of Addison. “It would have been 
a welcome replacement for an abandoned 
carwash, and it certainly would have been in 
keeping with the development in that area.” 


Off’? Against Cancer 


Babcock 09, Emily Burleigh °10, Ali Glassie 
708, Abby Mayer ’09, Celey Schumer ’09, As- 
sociate Dean of the College and Director of 
Public Safety Lisa Boudah, Public Safety offi- 
cer Amy Buck, Health Center staff nurse Sally 
Carver, Assistant Director for Career Ser- 
vices Office Marketing and Events Manager 
Tracy Himmel Isham, Marketing Manager of 
the Mahaney Center for the Arts Liza Sach- 
eli Lloyd, Associate Director for International 
Admissions Barbara Marlow and Field House 
Associate Equipment Manager Shelley Payne. 

A number of these individuals and their 
fans turned out for the weekend event, whose 
proceeds benefit the Cancer Patient Support 
Program — a free and comprehensive sup- 
port service established by cancer survivors 
and others affected by the disease in order to 
provide psychological and nutritional coun- 
seling, educational resources and referrals to 
other agencies to cancer patients across the 
state of Vermont. 

Guest speaker Carol Vallett, Dean of 
Continuing Education at the University of 
Vermont, attested personally to the value of 
the program. 

“I remember last year, about this time, 
reading an article in the Burlington Free Press 
about the hockey tournament, and about Liz’s 
story, and thinking two things,” Vallett said. 
“The first was that I had no idea there were so 
many women who played hockey — enough 
that you could actually have a tournament. A 
two day tournament! And the other was, an- 
other person with breast cancer. Every time 
you pick up the paper, there’s an article about 
someone with breast cancer. It’s like, what, 
does everyone have this? And then about two 
weeks later, during the Valentine’s snow- 
storm, I got a phone call saying, ‘you know 
the biopsy on that lump? Well, it’s cancer’ 
The university was closed that day, and I was 
home. And I thought, my life is never going to 
be the same. And it was true.” 

Vallett recalled her first visit to a surgical 


- oncologist, during which she received a shawl, 


a book on becoming a cancer survivor and a 
red folder containing material from the Can- 
cer Patient Support Program. She placed the 
latter item aside. 

“I thought, I’m really strong, and I’m not 


going to use those services,” Vallett said. “I’m. 


not going to worry about that.” 

Sixty-eight visits to Fletcher Allen Health 
Care and seven weeks of radiation later, Val- 
lett’s son commented that she was no longer 
herself. It was then that she changed her mind, 
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Kelly Janis 
A schedule of games welcomes spectators. 


and took the folder off the shelf. 

“It’s one thing to be treated physically,” 
Vallett said. “But it’s another thing to learn 
how to heal and move on from there.” 

Cronin was moved by Vallett’s story. “To 
have people come and talk about the fact that 
they use this fund that we put money towards 
is amazing,” she said. 

The program also offers an emergency 
fund for patients in financial crisis as a result 
of their illness. Such is a circumstance which, 
according to Vallett, is unfortunately com- 
mon. For those on a fixed income, or with- 


. out health insurance or a stable job, paying 


for childcare, co-pays and trips to treatment 
amid staggering gas prices can be too much 
to endure. 

“They'll recover,” Vallett said. “They'll 
get better. But they can’t lose their home in 
the meantime.” 

It is with this fact in mind that the pro- 
gram doled out approximately $12,000 to pa- 
tients in the month of December alone. 

“What we're doing is creating a safety net 
for people who have no other resource,” said 
the Cancer Patient Support Program’s Vice 
President for Development Loretta Muss. 
“You have no idea what this tournament 
means to cancer patients in your state.” 

Monetary donations associated with the 
tournament are still being accepted. Contri- 
butions may be mailed to the organization’s 
secretary, Cathy Chase, at 5 Ledgewood 
Court, Middlebury, Vt., 05753. 
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_Locar News EDITOR 

Sometime in the not-so-distant future, 
an orphan in Zambia will don a t-shirt from 
the 2005 Addison County Fair and Field Days, 
while another sports the emblem of the Ver- 
mont Voltage Soccer Club. 

The warmth furnished by these relics of 
central Vermont is attributable to the Moth- 
ers Without Borders Second Annual Sew-A- 
Thon, held on Jan. 26 at the Congregational 
Church on Main Street. The event brought 
together a wide range of community mem- 
bers — many, but not all, of them members of 
faith-based organizations — to stitch “t-shirt 
dresses” to ship abroad to those in need. 

Last January’s Sew-A-Thon in Bristol 
harvested the efforts of approximately 170 
volunteers to yield 1,003 dressés. This year, 
as the day-long event sped into its mid-af- 
ternoon hours, volunteers had churned out 
more than 100 dresses, the organization’s pro- 
duction goal reduced in magnitude from last 
year to adjust for the fact that the majority of 
sewing would occur entirely on-site. 

“People just wanted to do something 
to help,” said Pat Chase, who was integral in 
organizing the event. “It’s fun, and it serves a 
good purpose.” 

Donations from local residents were in- 
strumental in propelling the undertaking. 

“We cleaned out Woody Jackson’s base- 
ment,” Chase said, referring to the local Hol- 
stein cow painter and owner of Holy Cow, 
“and found t-shirts from various and sundry 
things.” z 

Such raw materials were transformed by 
the efforts of dozens of individuals who la- 
bored over sewing machines, cut and ironed 
fabric before matching it to t-shirts, gathered 
skirts and pinned them to shirts, packed com- 
pleted dresses for shipment and served re- 
freshments. 

Alice Munson — who had been diligently 
at work stitching and hemming for over six 
hours — heard about the event from a friend 
who participated last year and resolved imme- 
diately to contribute. “I do it because I think 
it’s great fellowship work, and that’s what 
we're supposed to do for our church, she said. 


“It’s more fun when we’re all together.” 
Volunteers of all ages contributed to this 
spirit of unity as each age group carved out a 
niche at the event. 


“We had young people do a fashion show - g 


for us this morning; Munson said. “But, they 
were kind of shy. I said to them, ‘Didnt you 
ever watch the models? Don’t you know how 
to model?’ But they each put a dress on and 
came out for us.” 

The vast majority of those who devot- 
ed their time to the event were women. Jim 
Wright, however, existed as a notable excep- 
tion, billed by those in his midst as “the sole 
male,” in addition to one another who had 
been present earlier in the day. 

The retired doctor joked that he had at- 
tended the event only after mistakenly iden- 
tifying its sponsor. “I thought it was Doctors 
Without Borders,” Wright said, “so I ... no 
Pm just kidding.” 

Wright characterized his sewing ability 
as “an early talent, a developing talent,” and 
declared that, aside from his occasionally con- 
tentious relationship with the bobbin, his ef- 
forts thus far had proven “glorious.” 

“I think this is my second one,” he said, 
tugging at the fabric of the dress he was 
straining to piece together. “Second or third. 
I’ve only been here for two hours, though.” — 

“It’s piecemeal,’ a fellow sewer reassured 
him, “so I think youre on your fourth” 

Despite the display of levity, serious un- 
dertones ultimately prevailed. 

“Looking at the orphans in Africa — it’s 
just heart-rending,” Wright said as he leafed 
through a brochure distributed by Mothers 
Without Borders, an international organiza- 
tion which serves children in orphanages in 
Romania, Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Ne- 
pal and Bolivia, as well children living in the 
streets of Africa and India. 

According to its mission statement, the 
group strives “to offer hope to the orphaned 
and vulnerable children of our world by nur- 
turing and caring for them as if they were our 
own’ and “to support programs that ensure 
that orphaned and vulnerable children are 
provided with safe shelter, nutritious food, 
clean water, education, health care, vocational 


Two BROTHERS STAGE AND LOUNGE 


Kelly Janis 
Volunteers transform t-shirts into treasures. 


training, opportunities to contribute to their 
community and access to caring adults.” 

Since the Vermont chapter’s launch in 
April of 2006, members have mounted nu- 
merous efforts to promote this agenda locally. 
In addition to its Sew-A-Thon, Mothers With- 
out Borders Vermont has collected coats and 
warm winter clothing for local children and 
packaged and shipped 135 “Newborn Kits” 
to widowed mothers and orphaned infants 
in Zambia. The group hopes to visit Zambia 
in 2009 in order to aid in the construction of 
Mothers Without Borders’ Children’s Village 
and Family Resource Center, which is expected 
to provide shelter for up to 250 children and 
furnish villagers with vocational training. 

Meanwhile, members are keenly focused 
on fine-tuning and expanding their local en- 
terprises. 

“Next year, we have a little wrinkle were 


going to add to the Sew-A-Thon,” Chase said. 
“One of the gals is going to come up with a- 


pattern for boys’ shorts, and we're going to 
put some of the t-shirts toward that. Some- 
body said, ‘We didn’t think about the boys!’ 
and we want to make sure we think about ev- 
eryone.” 


Angela’s Pub, the beloved Thursday night 
dance spot is closed for good. But mourn- 
ing did not stop loyal patrons from turning 4 
out on Feb. 11 for the opening of Two _ 
Brothers Lounge & Stage, the new live- 
music venue located beneath Two Brothers 
Tavern in the space formerly occupied by 


_ Angela's. The space will function as Two- 


Brothers’ primary live music venue, and _ 


_ also features a full-bar and dining offer- 


= ing a limited version of the Two Brothers 





menu. Extensive renovations to the space 


include wood-paneled walls, a concrete 
floor with bamboo inlays, updated reste 
rooms, large-screen TVs, anew pool table _ 


_ and a lounge section complete with so 


and coffee tables. Two Brothers’ calls 


_ result “contemporary and classic,” but only ; 
_ time will tell how the new place stacks 
_ -o wasa ~ act e 


Bald Bill makes deep EROR 
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- artist. We don’t create on canvas, or on paper 
or on wood. We work on a pliable surface that 


moves — we work on skin.” 

“A lot of times we are unable to use a sten- 
cil due to the curvature of the body,” explained 
Henshaw, “so in these cases, we freehand it 
right on to the skin. We also do a lot of custom 
work, so often we don’t even have a stencil.” 

Along with “old school” designs that have 
been around for decades, like eagles, nautical 
images and the classic “cabbage rose” that were 
favored by the American servicemen who kept 
the art of tattooing alive, according to Hen- 
shaw, Yankee Tattoo also offers its customers 
custom designs, as well as designs by other 


tattoo artists that Henshaw himself purchases 
while attending conventions. Several of Hen- 
shaw’s custom designs have been featured in a 
variety of tattoo artistry magazines and coffee 
table books such as one featuring Bike Week at 
Daytona Beach from 1993, and on the cover 
of Body Art as well as inside the magazine for 
a design entitled “Phoenix Rising.” This cre- 
ation, which took 80 hours to complete, was 


_ dedicated to the 10-year-old daughter of the 


woman whose back he created it on. The girl 
was killed in an arson fire. 

The technicolor design depicted birds, 
flowers and other wildlife, which is actually 
Henshaw’s specialty. In fact, his own left leg is 
covered in tiny brightly colored fish that were 
featured on the Travel Channel back in 2002, 


when 35 women tattooed the fish on Henshaw 
in eight hours in an attempt to break a record. 
“People are always saying to me? said 


Henshaw, “‘didn’t I see you on the Travel’ 


Channel? Aren’t you the guy with all the fish?’ 
and I answer that ‘yes, that’s me alright?” Hen- 
shaw went on to explain that most of his own 
tattoos are related to water. 

“Everywhere I travel to I try to get a little 
fishing in,” said Henshaw, who happens to be 
a Pisces. 

Henshaw will be attending the National 
Tattoo Association’s annual convention in 
Reno later this year where he plans to meet up 
with one of his old friends, Lyle Tuttle, one of 
“the greats,’ famous for tattooing the likes of 
Janis Joplin and the Grateful Dead. 
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lowdown 
your sonrce fox upcoming 
events inthe commuanity 


Valentine’s Concert at 


the Henry Sheldon | 
On Thursday, Feb. 14, Peter and Karen - 
Sutherland will perform work songs “from — 
the farms and factories” at the Henry 
Sheldon Museum. The event costs $7 for _ 
members of the museum and $10 for — 
non-members. So if you are looking for 
an unconventional Valentine’s Day date, 
take your favorite girl or guy to the Henry © 


Sheldon for some good old-fashioned _ 


crooning. The event is in accompani- 
ment to the Hines exhibit now on display. 


_ To make a reservation or to get more 


information about the concert, call 802- 
388-2117. 





Benefit Fish Fry in 
-~ Middlebury — 


Looking for a way to kick off this year’s _ 
‘Lenten season with a bang? Then be sure 
to mark your calendar for the Benefit Fish 
Fry on Friday, Feb. 15. at the VEW post on 
Exchange Street from 4-6 p.m. The cost is 
$8 per person. So head on down and sup- 
port a good, if highly ambiguous, cause. 
And you just cannot get your fill of fishy 
goodness and have not given up glutony 
for lent, hop in your car and drive to Bris- 
tol to their All-You-Can-Eat Fish Fry from 
5-7 at St. Ambrose Church. Dessert and 
Coleslaw are promised for a mere $9. 


Black History Month 
Puppet Show 

So, did you ever want to play a musi- 
cal instrument like your friends Norma 
and Mary Beth, but your mommy said 
your family couldn’t afford the cost of 
an instrument? And you feel all sad and 
dejected, until a new boy comes to your 
school and teaches you lessons about life, 


_ love and racial equality? (Okay, neither _ 


did we. But we figured we would check, in 
case our dysfunctional chilhoods de- 
prived us of this essential coming-of-age 
experience.) Live vicariously through The 
Travelling Storyteller and Company as 


_ they present “Susan's Friend” on Feb. 16 at 


10:30 a.m. at IIsley Public Library. 


Billings Farm Sleigh 
Ride Weekend 


_Although the season during which it is ap- 


propriate to whistle “Jingle Bells” has long 


since passed, who says you can’t go riding 


ona one-horse open sleigh? Certainly not 
Billings Farm, in Woodstock. So confident 
is this living museum of Vermont's rural 
past that ‘tis the season to trek through 
frosty farm fields and defy death on a 
“jack jumper” sled that they are devot- 
ing the weekend of Feb. 16-18 to an open 
house featuring “visits to the working 
dairy farm and restored farmhouse, farm 
programs, and hands-on activities.” 
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editorial 
The staff editorial represents the official 
_ opinion of The Middlebury Campus as decided 
by the Editorial Board. 


: Student disappearance highlights 
~ need for safety assessment 


Students returned to campus Monday to the unsettling news that — 


first-year Nicholas Garza, an Allen resident and member of Atwater 


Commons, had been missing for close to a week. The news, divulged to- 


_ the community by e-mail, took on even greater significance as members 
_ of Vermont search and rescue teams spread out over campus. The news 
_ of Garza’s disappearance has shocked our normally untroubled cam- 
_ pus, casting the beginning of the semester in an uncommonly somber 
In retrospect, it is easy to wonder why administrators waited to 
alert the College community to Garza’s disappearance until Monday 


morning, particularly after learning that fellow students raised con- _ 


cerns about his whereabouts as early as Feb. 6. The incident only em- 
phasizes the importance of erring on the side of caution when it comes 


to students’ safety and wellbeing. That said, College administrators have - 


conducted themselves appropriately in the difficult days since the an- 
nouncement, and have done an admirable job of aiding the search ef- 


_forts and communicating with Garza’s family, students on campus and 
members of the outside community about the progress of the ongoing 
investigation. Similarly, we can only commend the tireless work being 


_ done by search and rescue agencies and the volunteers who are scouring 





“To another graduating 


oe 


freshmen how good things used to be...” 


Columnist illustrations by Christina Spencer 


Letters to the editor 


To the Editor: i 
On behalf of our family and 
employees here at Two Brothers Tav- 


- ern, I would like to address an article 


written by H.Kay Merriman in the 
Jan. 10 edition of The Middlebury 
Campus. The article, entitled “Risky 
Business ... Is it Worth It? Students 
using fake IDs to score alcohol face 
unexpected consequences,” has pre- 
sented all of us with an opportunity 
to learn about some important is- 
sues concerning the use of false 


identification that were not touched — 


upon in Merriman’s article. 

First and foremost, the use of 
false identification for the purpose of 
purchasing alcohol is a criminal of- 
fense. The penalty for doing so (first 


_ offense), as outlined by the Vermont 


_ for myself as an owner and the loss 


of employment for our 40 employ- 
ees. 

So, while falsifying one’s age 
and/or identity may bė a calculated 
risk for some under the age of 21, 
please remember that in doing so 
you are putting our livelihood in 


jeopardy. Minors, it seems, rarely - 


consider the dangers they are put- 
ting establishments in when they 
attempt to purchase alcohol with a 
fake ID — which is reflected by the 
single-sidedness of Merriman’s ar- 
ticle. This risk, it would appear, is 
the true unexpected consequence of 
underage drinking. 

_ Two Brothers Tavern enjoys 
a wonderful relationship with 
Middlebury College, its students 


es hor will eebe able ral all he: 





Sam Dakota Milller 


pound bouncer sporting a leather 
trench coat, a full goatee with con- 
necting sideburns and a shaved head. 
If this wasn’t intimidating enough, 
the girthy man felt compelled to 
pace back and forth for the duration 
of the night. Talk about a buzz kill. 
Though initially taken aback, I was 
then moderately impressed by both 
the ambiance and the décor. With an 
88-person capacity and a doorman 
with a keen eye, I felt as if I were in 
a roomy senior lounge that could 
have been annexed to the library. 
There were brown leather couches, 
mahogany trim on four walls and 
lighting fit for a classy piano bar. 
I am now more likely to use this 
space as a study lounge rather than 
a raunchy Thursday night dance 


| the AMPS for signs of Garza. Cl : Department of Liquor Control, isa and their families. We appreciate venue where you could get funky to 
_ Garza’s disappearance is a blow to the community, ultimately shat- $300 fine, a mandatory 90-day sus- your business and hope that you 2 Live Crew. 


tering students’ perception of insulation from the dangers of the real 
world. While the exact circumstances of his disappearance are still un- 
known, the situation forces us to consider the issue of safety on campus 
from both individual and institutional perspectives. The events of the 
past week act as a frightening reminder of the necessity for students 
_ to be mindful of their individual wellbeing and the wellbeing of those 
around them. Dress appropriately for the cold weather and keep oth- 


ers well informed of your whereabouts. Avoid walking alone after dark, 


and if you are going to drink, do so responsibly. Take advantage, too, of 
the tools the College has in place to promote student safety, such as the 
Midd Rides program and Public Safety escorts. 

The administration must also take this time to reflect on ways 
in which it can improve its response to dangers on campus. Though 
the College understandably operates at a diminished capacity during 
academic breaks, offices like the Department of Public Safety and the 
Health Center have an obligation to those students remaining on cam- 
pus and should not significantly reduce their services. The College must 
continue efforts begun in earnest several years ago to secure residential 
spaces, extending the the access card system to include small houses 
and other College properties that are not currently covered. While Pub- 
lic Safety officers do an admirable job of being visible on campus, in- 
creased outdoor patrols after dark would reassure students and foster 
increased safety. The College should also reassess the blue light system, 
investing not only in better lighting across campus but also in more 
emergency call stations. 

The College’s energy at this time is necessarily devoted to bringing 
about a speedy and successful resolution to Garza’s disappearance. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with Garza and his family and friends during 
this difficult time, and we hold out hope for a safe and happy conclu- 
sion. 


contact the campus 
To contact The Middlebury Campus Publications _ 
with story tips or content suggestions, e-mail: _ 
campus@middlebury.edu 


__ or find us on the web at: 
www.middleburycampus.com 


pension of one’s driver’s license and 
completion of an alcohol awareness 
program (not a $50 fine as stated in 
Merriman’s article). _ 
However, the penalty incurred 
by the minor is minor compared 
to what the establishment suffers 
if you are caught on their premises 


_consuming alcohol with a fake ID. 


The first strike is generally a lofty 
fine ($500-$2000) imposed on the 
bartender and/or a day-long suspen- 
sion of the establishment's liquor 
license — which can mean the loss 
of thousands of dollars. Ultimately, 


the liquor license can be revoked — 
which, in the case of our business, 


would mean certain bankruptcy for 


my family, up to two years in prison 


will respect our establishment and 
the laws that we have been entrusted 
to uphold. Next time, please consid- 
er the magnitude of your actions be- 
fore deciding to try to ‘score’ a drink 


-with a fake ID. While it’s fun for you, 


it is not a game for us. 
Sincerely, 


— - Holmes Jacobs, Proprietor 


Two Brothers Tavern 


To the Editor: 

After attending the opening 
night of the new Angela’s Bar, which 
apparently has changed its name to 
the Two Brothers Lounge, one can- 


-not help but make comparisons. As 


I strolled in with a crew of eight, we 
were immediately faced with a 400- 


The functionality of the space 
was greatly improved after rearrang- 
ing the order of key areas of congre- 
gation: the bar, the island and the 
pool table. The bar has intelligently 
been moved to the opposite side of 
the entrance, maximizing flow of 
traffic. This has left plenty of room 
between the watering hole and the 
drink island whereas they were pre- 


viously pressed up against one an- ' 


other leaving enough distance for 
a two-person line. The pool table 
was cleverly placed in the corner, al- 
lowing for less abrasive interaction 
between the locals and the heavily 
intoxicated students, All of us faith- 
ful patrons witnessed our fair share 
of near brawls, After all of these well 


(Continued on page 10) 
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notes from the desk: Derek Schlickeisen 
Social houses: worth another look 


You made the choice when you 
came to Middlebury. 

“Greek life isn’t for me,” you 
thought. “I don’t want to go to a 
big school where the only way to be 
known is by joining some fraternity 
full of problem drinkers who will 
make me do degrading things just to 
let me hang out with them.” 

Well ... maybe you didn’t say it 
just like that. But I did. As a proud 
Virginia native, I had in-state status 
at a bunch of great big schools with 
a thriving Greek life like only the 
South can provide. And I tooka pass 
because I didn’t think it was for me. 

To cut to the end of this little 
story, I ended up pledging one of the 
College’s social houses, and it was 
among the-best decisions I’ve made 
since arriving at Midd.- 

I don’t mean to plug my or any 
other house, but rather to disabuse 
you of your misconceptions regard- 
ing social houses on campus. 

Social house members are prob- 
lem drinkers. This is a pretty big 
one I’ve encountered with my non- 
member friends (“Unaffiliated,” 


I think, is the technical word for 
you). When people drink at social 
house parties, they are much safer 
and more moderate than when they 
drink elsewhere. That is because 
houses do not serve hard liquor at 
parties, and because when guests 
drink at the house, the members 
— all of them trained in responsible 
alcohol service — are watching. This 
is a big part of why most trips to the 
Health Center and Porter Hospital 
come from freshman dorms and not 
social houses. 

Social house members are all 
jocks. True, some houses have more 
athletes than others. But in reality, 
many of us are just huge nerds in 
disguise. I, for one, am both an ac- 
tive social house member and an éd- 
itor with this esteemed publication. 
My house also counts among its 
membership more than a few club 
leaders, veterans of J-term organic 
chemistry and frequent participants 
in  inter-collegiate competitions 
named after dead mathematicians. 

Social house members are ex- 
clusive. That is just plain not true. If 


the rush posters that pop up every . 


semester arent evidence enough, 
we would love nothing more than 
to see your bright shining face on 
bid night. We don’t reject bids, and 
we don’t make new members feel 
unwelcome. We love you. Love us 
back. 

Social house members sell their 
souls during pledge. Shockingly, many 
pledges find that they post their best 
grades during pledge semester. The 
less time you have, it turns out, the 
better you tend to manage it. And 
fortunately for you (and us when 
we were pledges), Vermont state law 
prohibits paddling. 

So the upshot of all this is that 
you should give the social houses an- 
other look. They aren’t just for your 
super-outgoing friend or the guy on 
your freshman hall who drank beer 
in the shower. They're another one 
of the many great things Middlebury 
has to offer, and theyre not the fra- 
ternities you strolled by with disdain 
on your college tours. 

Derek Schlickeisen ’09 is a Focus 
editor from Alexandria, VA. 


B. preface to lunch: James O’Brien 


“What is love?” lyrics speak the truth 

















~ campuscolumnist 


Most people I know at 
Middlebury are far more intelligent 
than me. In order to prove their in- 
telligence, many of-them listen to 
songs with lyrics that I can’t even 
begin to comprehend — lyrics like, 


“Society is a maggot! You are Bob - 


Saget!/Life is ephemeral! You are a 
chemical!” Perhaps not those lyrics 
exactly, but they listen to Wilco and 
Radiohead, whose lyrics are some- 
where along those lines. There isn’t 
anything wrong these bands’ lyr- 
_ ics — except that they don’t mean 
anything at all. Yes, they sound deep. 
Sure, we can parse these lyrics for 
shades of meaning. We can listen to 
what the words suggest, and we can 
do all the things that they train us to 
do in English class. But the amount 
of time spent thinking about-a song 
does not decide its worth. If a song 
has a personal meaning, great, but it 
isn't important. A much more sig- 
nificant song goes like this: “What is 
love? Baby don’t hurt me. Don’t hurt 
me. No more.’ (As a side note, there 
is actually a Web site that provides 
the lyrics to this song — just in case 








“Tt’s hard to follow up Bill 
Clinton.” 


—BOB NORBERG 710 





we can’t remember them. That Web 

site = unnecessary. Also, E=mc?.) 
For intellectuals and pseudo- 

intellectuals alike, Haddaway’s lyr- 


ics seem less interesting than Ra- 


diohead’s. This is mainly because 
anyone can instantly understand 
them. The “What is Love” lyrics 
insult our intelligence. They are cli- 
ché. But they also tend to bring us 
together as human beings because, 
at our core, most of us are cliché. 
Trite sentiments have been beaten 
to death for a reason — because 
they are the most universally appli- 


_ cable human feelings. More power 


to you if you have a closet-shrine to 
Crispin Glover and eat nothing but 
super-organic granola, but you still 
have the same feelings as the rest of 
us. Sure, you may respond to these 
feelings in a different way, but I have 
a hunch that they are the same feel- 
ings. I can’t prove this hypothesis, 
of course — I am not you. But I be- 


lieve I can sympathize. Then again, 


R. Kelly believes he can fly, which is 


- ludicrous. Aside from the one time I 
got trapped in a closet, I cannot re- 


late to R. Kelly. 

We tend think to our lee 
are complicated because we put layer 
upon layer of our own thoughts and 
experience on top of them. “Why do 
we feel this way?” we ask ourselves 


before we then assign our feelings 


to complicated personal reasons re- 


garding parental absence, relation- 


ship troubles and the subliminal 
evils of. Hanson. But we shouldn’t 
have to search for explanations. We 
feel this way because we are human. 
That's the only explanation that 
matters. 


In this life, we are biologically | 


“Nothing.” 


—GREG FULCHINO 708 


secluded within our own separate 
minds, each watching shadows of 
an objective world that we can never 
inhabit, or something like that. Sim- 
ple song lyrics make us feel that elu- 
sive sense of togetherness. It is the 
beauty of feeling overthought. With 
pop music, instead of discussing our 
own interpretations of brooding lyr- 


ics, we can listen to a Kelly Clarkson — 
song and more or less know exactly 


what she is talking about. Then we 
can all feel like idealistic romantics 
spurned by a morally reprehensible 
lover, the premise of just about ev- 
ery Clarkson song. Does this have 


it downsides? Sure. Young women — 


may gain an unjustified feeling of 
hatred towards males. This opinion, 
however, will fade as these young 
women get older and develop justi- 
fied feelings of hatred towards males. 
Songs like Clarkson’s “Since U Been 
Gone” may provide an illusion, but 
it is one we can all share (despite the 
irritatingly common substitution 


of “U?” for “You” — a trend we can | 


all hate). Most of us recognize that 
these songs are a mirage, some of us 
don’t, but either way we can all see 
the mirage. 

No, we do not know exactly 
what others are thinking when they 
listen to Haddaway. They could be 


remembering a lost love, listening — 


to the beat or imagining Bob Saget 
and the entire cast of “Full House” 
naked. But whatever we do when we 
listen to “What Is Love?” together, 


~ we feel that we understand it. It does 
not depend upon being an idealist - 


or a cynic. It’s techno! It’s cliché! It’s 


us! What’s not to understand? 


James O’Brien *10 is an English 


‘major from Medfield, Mass. 





“Tf one fools at his record 
at Morehouse College, they 
might find it controversial. 


RYAN TAURIAINEN 708 


Shenanig gans: 





Alex Garlick 


Is it time to be inspired by 
Obama? 


Our generation is surging 
in support of Barack Obama in 
his bid for the nomination of the 
Democratic Party. Campaigns are 
turning towards new methods 
for mobilizing voters (Facebook, 
anyone?) that are aimed directly 
at you — college students. Young 
voters, which the Baltimore Sun 
labels the “Millennial Generation,” 
have been vital in the primaries 
so far, fueling Obama and Mike 
Huckabee's victories in Iowa, and 
in subsequent contests. So what 
does this mean for Hillary Clin- 
ton? It’s probably not good, al- 
though the Clinton campaign has 
been (in the words of MSNBC) 
“pimping out” Chelsea Clinton 
on college campuses to muster up 
support for her mom. It does not 
seem to be working that well, as 
even the students at Hillary’s alma 
mater, Wellesley College, seem to 
be supporting Barack. 

The overwhelming support of 
Obama’s campaign from our gen- 


eration implies that young adults ; 


are buying Obama’s inspirational 
message. His mantra is hope and 
his campaign slogan is “Change 
We Can Believe In.” There is a vid- 
eo all over YouTube entitled “Yes 
We Can” featuring a song written 
by Will.I.Am of the Black Eyed 
Peas. This video splices the mu- 
sic with Obama’s New Hampshire 
concession speech and appearanc- 
es by celebrities including Scarlett 
Johansson and John Legend. (Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar is in there too, 
but is he even a celebrity?) It’s very 
powerful. Bob Schieffer of CBS 
and Chris Matthews of MSNBC 
both admitted to choking up while 
watching the video. 

However, Obama’s opponents 


‘maintain that while he is well- 


versed on stage, he is not in the 
finer subtleties of policymaking. 
Hillary claims, “You campaign in 
poetry, but you govern in prose.” 
Critics argue that his lack of ex- 
perience will have drastic conse- 
quences for the country, and that 
voters should elect Hillary or John 
McCain. _ : 

So is Obama worthy of his 
optimistic support, or are young 


, people merely drinking his in- 


spirational Kool-Aid? Should 
the country’s mantra be Barack 


Who Cares? 10% 


Who? 
-40% 
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Obama's “Yes We Can” or Hillary’s 
retort, “No We Can't”? 

History suggests that a presi- 
dent with an inspirational message 
can succeed, even if he stumbles 
initially. John F. Kennedy followed 
his moving inaugural address (re- 
member, “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you, but. what you 
can do for your country”) with the 
Bay of Pigs blunder, showing that 
good rhetoric does not guarantee 
succéss. But his administration 
is not a total condemnation. The 
presidency is an intensely personal 
office, and the personality of the 
man (or woman) can go a long 
‘way in shaping the actions of the 
‘White House. Kennedy more than 
redeemed himself when he deftly 
navigated the Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis. 

Is there any way to ensure that 
Obama’s initial experience would ` 
be better than Kennedy’s? No, but 
that does not mean a candidate 
with an inspirational message is a 
bad thing. It could be time for our 
generation to be inspired — we 
came of age in an era of politics of 


fear, of 9/11 and the Axis of Evil. _ . 


But enough is enough, we are col- 
lege students, we share big dreams 
for the future of America and the 
energy to carry them out. The an- 
swer to the question of whether 
Obama is worthy of his rhetoric is 
up to you. So watch “Yes We Can,” 
read one of his speeches or catch 
an upcoming debate, then decide 
if this man is worthy of leading 
our generation and this country 
deep into the 21st century. 

Alex Garlick °08.5 is a Political 
Science and Economics major from 
Needham, Mass. 





It would be 
hard for anyone 
to follow up 
President 
Clinton, so he 
sounds fine. 
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In an anthropology class last semester, 
final grades were based on four components: 
a final exam, a midterm exam, response pa- 
pers, and participation. The three response 
papers were graded as check, check-mi- 
nus or no check, and after receiving three 
of three checks and a 96 on the midterm, I 
computed that I could receive a B- on the 
final and still average above the 93 required 
for a solid A. Having prepared the readings, 
attended all classes and made a fair num- 
ber (two to five) of intelligent comments at 
each, I could only assume that my participa- 
tion grade would be an A. Lo and behold, I 
received an 83 on the final — I had to take 
it shortly after the final completion of my 
senior thesis, among other things 
— and was given an A- for the 
semester. I confronted the 
professor, who promised 
to reconsider the grades 
and- send me the full 
breakdown. I received only 
a partial breakdown of my 
final exam grade, which J had 
not meant to contest in the 
first place. 

Last semester, I took a class with my 
significant other, and had a different 
encounter with class participation. 
Neither of us particularly liked the 
professor because the grading seemed 
unpredictable and biased by personal 
taste. Unlike my significant other, I was 
unable to conceal my distaste for the 
professor much of the time, both 
personally and academically, de- 
spite my best efforts to the con- 

_ trary. Again, I made an effort to 
meticulously complete each assignment, 
but my grades added up to a B+. However, 
this time, strangely enough,. participation 
boosted my grade to an A-. 

I have more stories such as this, and 
could provide anecdotal evidence of cases in 
which gender; prior personal relationships 
or the professor’s professional and personal 
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issuances, theg ge veral po ula tion, 
pensioners, investors, consumers, and others 


are still footing their bill. The market i is left. 


with a Jell-O-like foundation. - 


_ Only voters, transcending spleclp pay 


affiliation this year, can elect a president and 


members of TEE who can get us out of _ 


the ruts. 


Sincerely, : 


ae Bauer 
Martinez, Cal. 
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op-ed: Tristan Axelrod. 
Participation grading: does it serve the student body? 


insecurities led to a perceived bias in class 
that pushed my grade at the professor’s 
whim. Furthermore, after many discussions 
with other students and faculty, I know I am 
not alone in recognizing this phenomenon. 

Clearly in some cases the ability to ver- 
bally engage subject material is integral to 
an assessment of the student’s understand- 
ing, for instance in seminars and foreign 
language classes. However, what about the 
hard sciences, lower level classes in the soft 
sci- ences and the 
fine arts-? 
Surely in classes 
meant to 

foster 
factual 
knowl- 
edge as 
opposed 
to intellec- 
tual en- 
gagement 
—and not 
always even 
then — assessment 
of participation is un- 
necessary and even 
harmful. 

Participation 
grading provides no 
incentive for good 
teaching. If it is the 
students responsibil- 
ity to participate, what 
incentive does the 
professor have not 
to read from a text- 

book? If the professor cannot 
engage the information more clearly or 
deeply than another source, grading based 
on participation becomes a crutch‘that sus- 
tains professional irrelevance. 

Participation grading is not quantifiable, 
and barely accountable. Depending on the 
syllabus, professors are able to swing entire 
letter grades in any direction, knowing that a 
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- fiscal agent Granite State Opera, Inc. David ~ 
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Student interns in journalism may be inter- 
-~ in n working with this organization. 
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student’s demand for accountability will be 
mauled by hordes of bureaucracy before it 
reaches his or her doorstep. By the time the 
student has the grade it may already be the 
next semester, and chances are the student 
won't have the time or energy to stand be- 
fore a committee and deeply analyze their 
in-class commentary. Seeing as final papers 
and exams often go unreturned as well, the 
student often never knows their participa- 
tion grade. If he or she does figure it out, it’s 
so far after the fact that end-of-semester re- 
views become irrelevant as well — but if the 
professor has tenure, they never were in the 
first place. 

Participation grading does not necessi- 
tate quality. Instead, it encourages students 
to make their one to four comments per 
class regardless of preparation or interest. 
This wastes everybody’s time, and unless the 
professor bothers to reprimand students for 
lackluster commentary (which I have never 
seen occur, although I hear it happens), we 
can only assume that inanity is an accept- 
able substitute for erudition. What incentive 
is that for anyone else to try? Furthermore, 
participation grading encourages students 
to brown-nose in any way possible by play- 
ing to the professor’s personal biases — be it 
to subject matter, sexuality or anything else. 
When nobody knows anyone else’s grades 
and the professor never bothers to assess 
quality of participation until the end of the 
semester, everyone makes stuff up, hoping 
in whatever way that the participation grade 
will swing in their favor. 

Participation -grading contributes to a 
negative academic atmosphere. Besides wast- 
ing time with inane commentary, enforced 
participation can lead to excessive compe- 
tition and stress. When students feel they 
must not only understand and. engage mate- 
rial but demonstrate that engagement better 
than others in order to receive a good grade, 
they often over-prepare. Furthermore, the 
classroom dynamics of courses such as com- 
prehensive exams and seminars encourage 





Is it tronic that my mailbox has exceeded its size limit due to all 
of the automated messages warning me that it’s over the limit? 








hierarchical feuding among students. With- 
out frequent explanations and assurance 
from professors, students have no reason 
not to attempt to demonstrate. superior- 
ity where mere facility would be appropri- 
ate. If students knew they could receive the 
same grades simply by listening attentively, 
skipping class when ill or unable to prepare 
and making only intelligent, well-researched 
cemments, the experience would be more 
fulfilling for all those involved. 

For those who don’t care about grades, 
should participation matter anyway? If a per- 
son is content to pay $47,000 just for cafete- 
ria food and dance parties, isn’t that punish- 
ment enough? Why try to force a person to 
waste everybody’s time? - 


~ Unfortunately, I have little time left be- _ 


fore I graduate, and I do not intend to spend 
it fighting the system. However, it consistent- 
ly bothers me that faculty members exercise 
quantifiable judgment on students based on 
unquantifiable standards and little account- 
ability. As I prepare to leave Middlebury with 
little more than my memories, papers and 
GPA, the importance of this phenomenon 
grows in my mind. We need to ask ourselves 
what we expect to receive from this experi- 
ence — and each segment of it — and how 
and why we are allowing others — paying 
others —to assess us. 

Sometimes I find myself saying, “it will 
be nice to get out of college, where arbitrarily 
qualified individuals won't have the luxury 
of projecting onto me their idiosyncrasies, 
vulnerabilities, insecurities and neuroses in 
the form of some vague assessment.” Then I 
realize that actually most of life is like that, so 
it’s not so bad. However, Middlebury spends 
a lot of time and money trying to create a 
utopia — culturally, environmentally, sexu- 
ally, academically, etc. — and it seems to me 
that clamping down on this one issue would 
bring us just a little bit closer without cost- 


_ ing much at all. 


Tristan Axelrod ’08 is a Music and Eco- 
nomics major from Washington, D.C. 


John Birnbaum 
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Lovestruck Midd couples dish on dating 





-~ By H. Kay Merriman 
STAFF WRITER 

Countless columnists of The Campus 

have lamented Middlebury’s lack of a dating 

scene, and students of all grades and sexual 

orientations express that the student popula- 


tion is generally uninterested in long-term re- 


lationships. During orientation for the class of 
2010, a residential advisor announced to the 
audience of eager Cook Commons first-years 
that this college is not the place to find love, 
but sex. 

It is true. Middlebury students are not 
commonly seen taking each other out on 
dates, but in spite of this, some couples do 
make it work. In the spirit of Valentine’s Day 
and with the hope of proving that romance is 
not dead at Middlebury College, I caught up 
with three of the College’s more well-known 
couples to see how they began and maintain 
their relationships on a seemingly unsupport- 
ive campus. ` 

Heather Harken ’°08 and Ted 
Parker ’08, or “Teather” as some 
call them, would first 
like to clear the 
air about how 
their- rela- 
tionship 
began. 
Parker re- 
counted 
that their 
class was 
the first to 
have access to 
Facebook before 
coming to school, 
allowing students to be- 
friend their future dormmates 
as a way to get to know them. 

“We talked a lot on Facebook, but not 
romantically, said Harken, debunking the 
myth that the two started dating online. Har- 
ken and Parker then launched into what they 
affectionately refer to as “the coffee story” or 
the true beginning of their three-and-a-half- 
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year relationship at Middlebury. 

“Remember the square dance the sec- 
ond night of orientation?” Harken said with 
a sly smile. She recalled awaking the fol- 


lowing morning to find a note from Parker 
on her white board inviting her to come 
bau HHE? 


next two weeks, 
the two spent 
a lot of time 
together and 


quickly be- 
çame best 
friends be- 


fore deciding 
to date. They 
admit that 
their situation is 
unique. 
“We both showed 
up like every other fresh- 
man, not looking 
for a relation- 
ship,” said Parker. 
“We really have 
no idea how this hap- 
pened,” added Harken. 
Jackie | Montagne 
709 and Roger Per- 
reault ’09 also arrived at 
Middlebury without any 
dating aspirations. Mon- 
tagne was still going out 
with someone from home, 
but was intrigued when she 
met another tall redhead on 
the first day of school. They 
bonded all of spring semester, 
but it was not until October of 
their sophomore year that they 
‘took their relationship to the next 
level. During Fall Break, Montagne 
had devised a large scavenger hunt of poems 
by international authors in the library for Per- 
reault to complete. aoa 
“The country of origin of each author 
corresponded to a code that said ‘meet me at 
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the covered bridge at midnight, 
called. 

“_..and on the covered bridge at midnight 
I said, ‘lets make this official,” said Montagne, 
completing the story. 

When asked how they maintain a rela- 


Perreault re- 


‘tionship’ with such’a complex’ be=" 


ginning, Montagne responded, 

“Roger really lightens me 

up. I love that I can be my- 
self, the insane Jackie that 
everyone knows and loves, 
around him.” 

Perreault simply said, 
“She’s really attractive.” 

Chris Abbott 07.5 was 
initially drawn to Courtney 
Tabor °09 for the same rea- 
son. “We met at Courtney’s first 
Chamber Sing- 
ers rehearsal her 
freshman year, and 
I couldnt take my 
eyes off of her. Lucky 
for me she didn’t 
notice,’ Abbott said. 
He invited Tabor on 
a walk around cam- 
pus on the first Friday 
night. After talking 
with her on the steps of 
Mead Chapel: that eve- 
ning, Abbott realized how 
much he enjoyed her com- 
pany and later wrote her a 
note in Braille inviting her on 
a second date. “The rest is his- 
tory,’ he said. 

The stories of the couples’ initial meet- 
ings are heart-warming, but it obviously takes 
more than a cup of coffee, a scavenger hunt 
or a nice note to sustain a serious college re- 
lationship. All three couples emphasized the 
importance of leaving campus. 

“A lot of students don’t utilize the town 
and Burlington,’ commented Perreault. He 
and Montagne enjoy hiking together. Parker 















and Harken cited Black Sheep Bistro, Starry 
Night Café and even the Vermont Teddy Bear 
Factory as some of their favorite destination 
dates. “Neither one of us believes in Proc- 
tor dates,” said Parker. He and Harken com- 
plained that when friends see them alone at a 
dining’ hall table; they asstime that they are’ on 
a date and will not sit down with them. 

Abbott acknowledged that dating outside 
of the dining halls is a significant time com- 
mitment to add to an already busy schedule. 
Time, the couples agreed, is one of the largest 
factors preventing students from dating. 

“There simply is way too much happen- 
ing at Midd to try and date,” said Abbott. “We 
have made a decision to make time for each 
other as well as the other priorities in our 
life.” 

Perreault noted that time spent with 
a significant other is never time wasted. 
“Middlebury students have such drive to 
succeed in an American in- 
dividual sense that it’s 
hard to conform to 

someone else,’ he 
explained. “It’s seen 
as a detriment to 
succeeding, but 
they don’t realize 
that it’s exactly the 
opposite — it’s really 
valuable.” 
Perreault and Mon- 
tagne can attest that the 
value of their relationship lasts 
through the harsh winter weather. 
They shared a story of Perreault losing Mon- 
tagne’s Valentine’s Day card near Twilight Hall 
in the blizzard last year. In April, Montagne 
discovered the card, in perfect condition, in a 
pile of melted snow. “If that’s not meant to be, 
I don’t know what is,” she said. 

Hopefully, with the examples of Harken 
and Parker, Tabor and Abbott, and Perreault 
and Montagne, Middlebury’s dating scene will 
be able to weather the storm like Perreault’s 
lost valentine. 


Clockwise from left to right: Ted Parker 08 and Heather Harken ’08; Chris Abbott 07.5 and Courtney Tabor ’09; Jackie Montagne ’09 and Roger Perrault ’09. 
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Class of °11.5 weathers a chilly orientation 


By Rachael Jennings 
STAFF WRITER 
Think back to your first few weeks at 


Middlebury, when you were struggling to re- 
member roughly 2,000 new names, find your 
way around campus, balance four f 
new classes and learn to live with a 
stranger. Add to that the pressure 
of jumping into the College’s social 
scene halfway through the school 
year, and you can see why some Feb 
admits could potentially feel over- 
whelmed. But talk to any member 
of the Class of 2011.5 — the newest 
new kids on the block — and you 
will likely find them confident and 
ready. 

The 102 new faces on. campus 
are excited, nervous, curious and 
sometimes lost. They are faces that 
have seen the world, captured new 
languages, converged with new cul- 
tures and probably still reflect tans 
from the climates of their past jour- 
neys. 

Those adventures seemingly 
included every type of activity and 
‘spanned every corner of the globe 
— even the farthest reaches of the 
Southern Hemisphere, in a few cases. 
David Croitoru ’11.5 did conserva- 
tion work in New Zealand and then 
traveled alone in Australia, where 
he ended up meeting two other 
Febs completely by chance, until he ran out 
of money and headed home. After waiting 
tables in the fall, Phebe Meyers °11.5 spent 
seven weeks traveling in New Zealand, the 
Cook Islands and Fiji before doing an intern- 
ship with biologists in Costa Rica, where she 
learned about tree species and tagged birds. 
Amanda Warren ’11.5 also journeyed to both 
Australia and New Zealand before learning 
how to build her own sea kayak at boat- 
building school in Maine. 

Another world traveler, R.J. Adler 711.5 








improved his French in France, worked at a 
vineyard in Switzerland and taught English 
and Drama in South Africa. Before some re- 
laxation in Hawaii and a stint at a therapeutic 


equestrian center in Maine, Kaitlynn Levine 
711.5 honed her research skills in a lab where 
she studied the carcinogenic properties of 
lunar dust. Ross Brockway ’11.5 also worked, 
spending his days at a thrift store called 
Thriftsmart and interning at his church, 
where he made videos and even wrote some 
sermons. Mike Gaskin ’11.5 experienced a 
healthy balance of employment and travel, 
clocking hours at outdoor store R.E.I. in ad- 
dition to visiting Ecuador, where he “climbed 
a big mountain and planted a lot of trees.” 
The excitement will only continue for 


these enthusiastic students, except this time 


the new locale will be a charming (if slight- 
ly less exotic) small town nestled between 
Vermont mountains, where no one needs 






Orientation Leaders Jamie Rosenfeld ’10.5 and Max Kanter 710.5 unwind in the snow. 


stoplights and everyone knows each other. 
What do they think of this fresh escapade 
in comparison with their previous feats? If 
their orientation was any indicator, then it is 
safe to say that they will be happy with their 
newest location. 

“Feb Orientation is the best thing that’s 
ever happened to me,” Gaskin said. 

Gaskin’s view was shared by many of 
his fellow Febs, who came to the consensus 
that a dry orientation helped them meet and 
befriend more people. Watten commented 
that their square dance during orientation 


was “wholesome” in comparison to that of 
the Class of 2011, which involved alcohol 
and streakers. 

Besides the square dance, the Class of 

-2011.5 enjoyed snowboarding 
at the Snow Bowl, eating a fam- 
ily-style dinner together at the 
Lodge, dancing and laughing at a 
Doughboys concert and partici- 
pating in a few fun mixers and 
“setting to know you” activities. 

Levine described orienta- 
tion as “one giant group therapy 
session” — in fact, the entire Feb 
class partook in a group hug in 
the middle of McCardell Bicen- 
tennial Hall. 

“It might have been dorky, 
but we didn’t think of that,” 
Levine commented. 

After group therapy sessions 
and a lot of fun, the new Febs are 
| just itching to start the spring se- 
mester. However, there are feel- 
ings of anxiety and uncertainty 
as well. They are nervous about 
classes, prioritizing and juggling 
all of their options and the new 
life to which they must adjust. 

“I sat in on one hour of col- 
lege class — that’s all I’ve ever 
seen of college,” Gaskin said. 

Nervousness aside, the Class 
of 2011.5 already seems to have a 
healthy dose of class pride. 

“I love being a Feb,” Adler said. “It’s like 
entering a frat right when you get into col- 
lege and people are so happy to see you. It’s 
a big part of my identity that I’m happy to 
have all over campus.” 

Based on their fascinating “Febmesters,” 
these new students all have interesting sto- 
ries to tell. So, stop a member of the class of 
11.5 to chat and let them know that you are 


Courtesy 


_ as.glad.to have them on campusyas they are 


to be here. 


First-years surprised by Winter Term experience 


By Cloe Shasha | 
STAFF WRITER 
First-years have been hearing rumors 


about Winter Term — colloquially referred 
to as “J-Term” — since they set foot on the 
Middlebury campus. While many members of 
the class of 2011 shared similar preconceived 
notions of what Winter Term would hold, 
students reported having a range of experi- 
ences — many of which they did not expect 
— during their first January at college. 

Several first-years such as Margo Hen- 
net 711, Moriel Rothman ’11 and Rachel Wold 
11 expected a light workload and a month of 
partying during Winter Term but were rudely 
awakened by the challenges of taking a de- 
manding course. Because of their significant 
amounts of nightly homework, all three stu- 
dents said they had less free time than they 
had hoped for. ' 

Zach Howe ’11 did not imagine that he 
-would have to spend as much time in the 
library as he did during January. Stephanie 
Preiss “11 also expected that Winter Term 
would be a much less rigorous academic ex- 
perience than it was and that she would have 
more time to pursue other interests outside 
the clasroom. 

“I thought J-Term would be a lot less 
work than it was,” said Preiss. “But-my class 
was serious and I had a ton of assignments.” 

The Winter Term course catalog offered 
classes ranging from Pinhole Photography 
to Organic Chemistry to student-led courses 
like Middlebury Entrepreneurs. Certain class- 
es demanded long hours of work each night 
while others gave far fewer assignments. Some 





first-years, therefore, expected their January” 


workload to be similar to the individual expe- 

riences they had hear recounted by their first- 
year counselors and other older students. 

Unlike Hennet, Rothman and Wold, who 

- had conferred with these students who had 

taken easier classes, Tanjila Sultana *11 as- 

sumed that she would have a heavy workload 


based on rumors she had heard about Winter 
Term from upperclassmen who had taken es- 
pecially demanding classes during past Win- 
ter Terms. As it turned out, she had much 
more time to socialize and have fun than she 
had anticipated. 

“J-Term was so much better than I ex- 
pected it to be,” said Sultana. “It was a reward- 
ing experience after fall term and I had less 
work than I thought I would. But it was too 
‘short!” 

Many students found their Winter Term 
classes to be stimulating, interesting and 
different from their fall term class environ- 
ments. Students agreed that the ability to de- 
vote all academic focus to one class changed 
the learning atmosphere, giving them more 
time to master the subjects they studied and 
ultimately greater participation. 

“I expected J-Term to be fun and _re- 
laxing without the stress of a full semester’s 
workload,” said Kyle Hunter *11.“J-Term was 
great because I took an amazing class.” 

“My class was intense,” said Howe. “But I 
was thrilled with it.” 

Many other students also reported great 
satisfaction with the classes they picked for 
Winter Term. Part of this satisfaction can be 
attributed to the prevailing Middlebury atti- 
tude towards academic experimentation. 

Hope Yu ’11 wanted to try a completely 
different subject from her fall term courses, 
and ended up satisfied with taking a class 
in an area that was outside of her academic 
strengths. She had the opportunity to explore. 
a field that required more of a time commit- 
ment than she would have been comfortable 
with had she also been taking three other 
courses. 

Both Howe and Yu agreed that they were 
surprised by how stimulating the material of 
their Winter Term courses turned out to be. 
They reported that rumors of Winter Term 
often excluded recollection of academic stim- 


ulation. 

“I wanted to do something creative,” said 
Ashley Tyner ’11.“I wanted to paint or write. I 
got to do just that, and I loved it.” 

Some first-year foreign language students 
— who had to continue their introductory 


friendships changed over Winter Term. 

“I met new people,” said Hennet. “People 
had more time to go to parties, so there were 
more diverse crowds going out this term. I got 
to know people that I had met once or twice 
but did not really know before January.” 


J-term was so much better than I 
expected it to be. It was a rewarding 
experience after fall term and I had 
less work than I thought I would. But it 


was too short. 


—Tanjila Sultana ’11 


level language classes over Winter Term — 
heard: upperclassmen’s memories of unusual 
or creative work during Winter Term. These 
first-year students did not feel that they got 
the same authentic “J-Term Experience.” They 
wished they had had the freedom to choose a 
new and different class in the same way that 
Tyner did rather than continuing their foreign 
languages. 

“I was locked in for a language,” said 
Jonathan Kay ’11. “But I would have liked to 
have taken something intellectually stimulat- 
ing that required less work.” 

Over Fall Term, language student Roth- 
man said that he looked through the Winter 
Term course catalog with a tinge of jealousy, 
knowing that he could not choose any of 
those classes. 

But workload was not the only area that 
surprised many of the first-years. Students’ 
social expectations also differed from the re- 
alities of their Winter Term nightlife. 

Because of January’s reputation as a party 
month, first-years expected to meet many new 
people, and they discussed the way in which 


Not all first-years reported a similar so- 
cial dynamic. Donny Dickson’’11 found that 
his good friendships grew stronger and that 
the people he did not know as well fell off his 
radar. 

“I did different activities over J-Term, so 
I met some new people through those activi- 
ties,’ said Dickson. “But if anything, my close 
friendships got stronger, and I spent less time 
with the people that I was not as close with.” 

The expectations that first-years had of 
Winter Term relied mostly on campus-wide 
stereotypes and less on an in-depth investiga- 
tion of older students’ previous Winter Term 
memories. 2 

Overall, first-years left Winter Term 
happy and a few students reported having 
the “J-Term Experience” exactly as they had 
imagined it. 

“J-Term was great,” said Jon Campbell 
11. “I had plenty of time to ski and do other 
activities.” 

“I could do whatever I wanted over J- 
Term,” said Max Benjamin ’11, “and it was a 
party the whole time.” 
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Offsets figure into Carbon Neutrality Plan 





Angela Evancie 


Zipcars are one of many initiatives that contribute to reducing the College’s carbon footprint. 


__By Tess Russell 
Features EDITOR — 

For the past two years, incoming Middlebury fe have 
received — among a myriad of other orientation materials — an of- 
fer from the College’s Office of Environmental Affairs to purchase an 
“offset” for their individual carbon emissions. This year, 156 students 
participated in the program, most of those coming from the classes 
of 2010 and 2011. 

In nine months (roughly the length of the school calendar), a 
typical student releases about three tons of global warming gases into 
the atmosphere just from using heat and electricity in his or her dorm 
room. This can be neutralized for 36 dollars through Native Energy, 
a Vermont-based offset provider that invests the money in environ- 
mental projects to create new sources of clean, renewable energy. 

The offset market, which has experienced rapid growth over 
the past few years, is virtually unregulated — thus, not all providers 
are created equally. Clean’ Air Cool’ Planet; a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to finding and promoting solutions to global warming, re- 
cently commissioned a study of 30 companies and identified eight 
of those (Native Energy included) as providing the highest caliber 
offsets. Three major factors determine the quality of an offset project: 
permanence, “additionality” and verification that the project is being 
carried out as intended. A forestry project, for example, is not ideal 
because the impact is not necessarily permanent — the trees planted 
could succumb to fire or pestilence and would no longer be able to 
perform their offset function of CO2 absorption. 

Jack Byrne, the-sustainability coordinator for the College, elabo- 
rated on the concept of additionality in an e-mail. ° 

“Additionality means that the money used to purchase offsets 
makes a real difference in whether or not the project would take 
place,” Byrne explained. 

“For example, a wind turbine project on an impoverished reser- 
vation to displace electricity being purchased from coal-fired power 
plants would [make a difference], while a solar array designed as part 
of a building as normal practice would not.” 

Michael Kadish, the communications director for the San Fran- 
cisco-based provider TerraPass, agreed that an initiative must be ad- 
ditional in order for it to represent a valuable offset. 

“We evaluate different projects to make sure they are designed 
and implemented with carbon credits in mind,” Kadish said. “For ex- 
ample, we would not fund something that had been initiated because 
of a state regulation.” 

As Middlebury approaches its 2016 carbon neutrality deadline, 
the administration (in conjunction with student activists like Bobby 
Levine ’08) is pursuing various new strategies to reduce its emissions. 
Last year, the College’s footprint, which is calculated based on car- 
bon explicitly paid for with school funds and thus does not include 
student vehicle emissions, added up to 30,000 metric tons of carbon 
dioxide equivalents. A staggering 89 percent of that inventory comes 
from the two million gallons of Number 6 fuel used to heat dormito- 
ries, so that figure will be cut in half when the biomass plant currently 
under construction is completed next December. 

` Levine, the Student Government Association Director of En- 
vironmental Affairs and one of two students on the MiddShift Im- 
plementation Working Group Steering Committee (MSIWGSC), 
stressed the importance of student-administration cooperation in 
reaching the goal of neutrality. 

“The College is doing the big things that it needs to behind the 
scenes — like investing 11 million dollars in the biomass plant — but 
that doesn’t necessarily mean that students are waking up and think- 
ing, Tm glad my heat is coming from wood eup: and not oil,” Levine 
said. 

“There’s still a lot to be done as far as engaging students as mem- 
bers of the community and showing students that they do have a 
serious investment in the College’s energy future,” said Levine. “For 
the most part, the administration is very receptive to students’ ideas, 
but they-can’t make kids stop using dryers and driving and doing the 











other little things that increase our carbon footprint. It takes students to do 
that kind of grassroots organizing and I think that’s really the ideal — stu- 
dent-led initiatives, by students for students.” 

To that end, Levine and others have helped bring Zipcars to campus, 
coordinated shuttle buses to Boston and New York over breaks and pursued 
a variety of other service learning projects. These sort of school-wide ef- 
forts, combined with individual students’ striving to reduce their carbon 
emissions in traditional ways, are the most important elements of the neu- 
trality campaign. Offsets should be something of a last resort, used to ac- 
count for the final remainder of already scaled-down emissions. 

“We know that once we do everything else possible to directly reduce 
our emissions of greenhouse gases, we will still have some left, mostly in 
the employee travel category since we will still be taking planes, trains and 
automobiles to get around in 2016 and they won't be carbon neutral,” By- 
rne wrote. 


Most providers also put a lot of emphasis on reducing consumption — 


before bringing offsets into the equation. 

“Offsets are just one of many tools that people or companies use,” 
Kadish said. “It really makes the most sense when employed as part of a 
broader green strategy or platform, so that’s what we look for in our deal- 
ings with businesses.” 

In this way, the concern that offsets are a sort of “Get Out of Jail Free” 
card, whereby people can declare themselves “carbon neutral” while mak- 
ing few changes in their daily routine, seems to be inconsequential. 


“It’s hard to imagine that Middlebury students who purchased offsets. 


would be content to rest on their offsets and wouldn’t be actively seeking 
other solutions to climate change,” Byrne wrote. “Evidence abounds that 
they are going way beyond offsets in how they live and how they are work- 
ing to cause positive change for a more sustainable future 


ee but tickets c can beo obtained fo free. 
_ An individual contributes an am sun 
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-by Amanda Greene 


I can’t remember the last time I paid 
for music. Or videos. The notion that 
people go into record stores and exchange 
cash for albums is foreign to college stu- 
dents. Why would we pay for something 
that we can get from our friends or neigh- 
bors? * 

Yet, all of the music trading that is fa- 
cilitated by the Internet is means for con- 
cern. Internet music sites get shut down 
because they are illegal. Students know 
that downloading music from campus 
servers is less than kosher, but we do it 
anyway. And we don't feel guilty about it. 
We feel resourceful and ~ at “beating 


- the system.” 


I am an advocate on music stealing/ 
sharing/exchange. I don’t think I’ve ever _ 


_ met a college student who isn’t. How do 


we justify our actions? College students 
are poor — we don’t have incomes. We 
have to spend hundreds of dollars on text- 
books. Any extra cash we have is used to 
pay for an occasional meal out. Valentine s 


Day dinner anyone? 


The Metropolitan Musean of Art 
has an admission policy that considers 
economic background. Visitors to the Met 
can pay as much, or as little as they want 

o. The suggested student donation is 10 - 





; at 
he is comfortable with and that i is propor- 
tional to the size of his pocketbook. Ul- 


_timately, how much each individual pays 


for a ticket is based on an honors system. 
The heiress to the Hostess cupcake fortune _ 
can pay less than the struggling musician. 
She'll have terrible karma but the choice is 


hers to make. Apply this principle to stu- 


dents’ stealing/sharing/exchanging music 


and Midd-kids emerge as respectable, 


upstanding community members. TI 


_ pay my dues to the copyright community 


when I have a six-figure salary, or (more 
realistically) an apartment with heat, run- 
ning water and electricity. 


_ And now for this week’s question: 
Q: I was abroad this past fall and 


am now back on campus. While abroad, 


my eyes were opened to the world and 
its problems, and | find myself return- 


__ing to campus as a much more conscious 


member of society with a hunger to fix 


things. Meanwhile, it seems like most of 


my friends are stuck in box as far as caring 
about things going on in the world and 


their naïveté frustrates me. What is my 


role in educating my friends? 
~ ~ Harried-by-Home 


_ A: The conversations you have with 
friends can address as little, or as much of 
your frustrations. You, as someone who _ 


_ has been away, have experienced different 


things and it is natural for you to want to 


_ share some of what you have learned with -= 
those whom you are closest to. Yet, living 
elsewhere for six months does not make. 

_ you a moral expert, or someone who has 

the experience or authority to tell oth- 


ers how they should telate to the world 


at large. I encourage you to facilitate an _ 
open and informed discussion with your < 
friends, but would caution against pre- 
senting yourself as someone whose views 


carry more weight | because you have lived 
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: rojects to life ¢ on > ey week. 


How abouta 

- Hot, Fresh Large 

Cheese Pizza for 

the special price 
of only 


OO 


(tt 


That's right, you can get a delicious Large Cheese Pizza 
for only 47 plus tax and delivery. 
You can order TWICE from us for the 
SAME PRICE as one trip tothe Grille! 
As alumni from Midd, I know that cash can be tight, and 
‘WE CARE ABOUT YOUR BUDGET! 


This offer is valid for college students 
7 Days a Week 
- You must mention this special when ordering. 


Call ug toni get 
388-6774 or 385-6776 
We deliver right to your dorm 
_VISA/MC gladly accepted 


*tax, delivery and toppings extra,. 








SUMMER JOB - 


General Manager for “Yermont’s Favorite Creemee 
Stand,” the Village Creemee Stand in Bristol, Vt. 


Mid April through Labor Day. Great Experience & 
Competitive Pay. Call Tom at 453-4670. 
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seeks 


RADIO JOURNALISTS 
and 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 


Interested in reporting, writing or produc- 
ing stories for distribution online and on 
air? Curious about podcasts and video 
journalism? Help create audio and visual 
content for the newspaper's online reader- 
ship, and learn the ropes when it comes to 
navigating the world of new media. 




















Join The Campus audio-visual 
team today. No experience necessary. 


Contact campus@middlebury.edu 
for more information. 
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-VISTA VISION 


By Alexxa Gotthardt 


Photos by Angela Evancie 
and Courtesy of Art Museum 


In the advent of photography, the United States was continuing to 
explore the west. A collection of extraordinary photographs, the 
subject of the spring semester’s exhibition in the Museum of Art, is a 

testament to that age of artistic and geographic discovery. 


There was a time when the photographer’s primary function was as a tool of governmental surveying, tourism expansion and geological study. In the mid-19th 
century, on the heels of the medium’s creation, photography was purely practical. Photographers themselves were rare, since the profession demanded a certain per- 
sonality — perfectionist meets adventurer. Unwieldy equipment, untamed locations and a photographic process that was anything but foolproof made for a delicate yet 
exciting experience. Despite the boss’ directives and the difficulty in developing many of the landscape, photographers of the 19th century have gone down in history 
as artistes extraordinaires. 

“Eloquent Vistas: The Art of 19th Century American Landscape Photography from the George Eastman House Collection,” on display at the Middlebury College 
Museum of Art (MCMA) through April 20, exhibits 78 photographs, all in spectacular condition, taken for the institution, but with an individual eye for beauty. The 
exhibition is on loan from the George Eastman House, a museum of international photography and film, which holds more than 3,500 prints and 6,500 stereographs of 
19th century landscape images. 2 

The exhibition features works by Timothy H. O’Sullivan, Eadweard Muybridge, William Henry Jackson, John Moran, Carlton E. Watkins, William H. Rau, William 
Bell, Platt D. Babbit, among others — all photographers who worked for the government, railroad companies or the tourist trade. Their photographs, however, prove 


anything but canned or conventional, and instead confirm a honed aesthetic and a sense of unchecked awe at the American landscape. Whether a charming stereo- - 


graph, a mammoth albumen print or a jewel-like daguerreotype (all photographic processes described in the text panels that accompany the show), each photograph, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 









CC J?p.m.and9 p.m 
_ Whether it’s your first time or 
you're a seasoned veteran, the 10th c 
_ Anniversary Production of “The Va- _ 
_ gina Monologues,” directed by Aaron _ 
Gensler “08 and Maegan Mishico ‘08.5, 

_ will be sure to be an exciting and plea- 








surable experience, 
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Sondheim musical slits throats, splits sides 





By Grace Duggan 
-ARTS EDITOR : 

One of the highlights of the last weekend 
of Winter Term was the Music Department’s 
production of “Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street.” The stellar ensemble 
sunk their teeth into Stephen Sondheim’s 
music and lyrics and, under the direction of 
Executive Director of the Middlebury Town 
Hall Theatre Doug Anderson, they developed 
an impressive and enjoyable interpretation of 
the unusual musical in less than a month. 

“Sweeney Todd” tells the tragic story of 
a bitter, revenge-driven man named Sweeney 
Todd (Ezra Axelrod 08, in his first theatrical 
performance at the College) who returns to 
London after 15 years of wrongful imprison- 
ment in the Australian penal colony known 
as Botany Bay: Upon his return, Todd hears 
from Mrs. Lovett (Judith Dry ’09) that his be- 
loved wife committed suicide not long after 
Judge Turpin (Bil Davison °08) — the same 
man who convicted him — raped her. This 
is only part of Todd’s depressing return, as 
he next finds out that Turpin serves as his 
daughter Johannas (Rhiannon Corby ’11) 
ward. Consumed by the desire for revenge, 
Todd joins forces with the amorous and 
amoral Mrs. Lovett and returns to his previ- 
ous profession as a barber, a fateful decision 
that leaves a steady stream of dead customers 
who subsequently wind up baked into Mrs. 
Lovett’s pies. 

The success of “Sweeney Todd” toned 
from the chemistry between Axelrod. and 
Dry, as well as from the cohesion of the full 
ensemble. Excluding the anticlimactic death 


of her character, Dry held the entire concert , 


hall captive with the energy she brought to 
crowd-pleasing numbers like “The Worst Pies 
in London” and “A Little Priest.” The latter 
featured Mrs. Lovett and Todd gleefully danc- 
ing hand-in-hand and prancing in tandem as 
they extolled Mrs. Lovett’s latest change to her 


pie recipes;,the,use.of Todd’s murder victims, 


In “God, That's Good” Mrs. Lovett achieves 
great success feeding unknowing patrons 
pies made of murder victims. Dry emerged 
all dolled up and in sharp contrast to the 


increasingly gaunt and miserable Todd, who 


proceeded to kill three men (James Tresner 
09, Roberto Ellis °09, Kevin Thorsen 711) 
over the course of the song, each with a more 
comical death than the last. The ensemble vis- 
ibly relished this number, hamming it up as 
ravenous customers and freezing mid-action 
several times in garish and hilarious poses. 
Though the character of Todd embod- 
ies an energy easily distinguished from that 
of Mrs. Lovett, Axelrod demonstrated he was 
more than capable of matching Dry’s spright- 
ly stage presence. In “By the Sea,” Todd’s cool 
ambivalence was juxtaposed with Mrs. Lovett 
energetically imagining an idyllic life near the 
ocean. Much to the delight of the audience, 
Dry emerged from behind parasols held by 
female ensemble members wearing large sun- 
glasses and a tiny yellow bathing suit. Axel- 
rod balanced Todd’s- cold-blooded sadism 
with humanizing moments like mourning 
the death of the mysterious Beggar Woman 
(Martina Bonolis °10) and his palpable dis- 
comfort during “The Worst Pies in London” 
after meeting Mrs. Lovett. These points gave 
the audience glimpses of Benjamin Barker, 
the man Todd used to be. Axelrod’s power- 
ful voice formed the backbone of numbers 
like the solo “The Barber and His Wife” and 
“Pretty Women,” sung with Davison. “Pretty 
Women” also featured Todd psyching the au- 
dience out in his attempts to kill Turpin, only 
to be interrupted by Anthony Hope (Max 
Kanter 710.5), a naive young man who falls 
for Todd’s daughter. Rounding out the core 
actors were Teddy Crecelius °08 as Tobias and 
Noah Silverstein *11 in the role of The Beadle. 
Crecelius painted Todd and Lovett’s unwit- 
ting accomplice as chipper and wonderfully 
innocent — a move that set up Tobias’ horror 
upon learning the truth to come off as all the 
more unnerving at the end of the play. 
Hope’s budding romance with Johanna 
provided a sharp and decidedly less interest- 
ing contrast to the fairly one-sided relation- 
ship between, Todd and Mrs. Lovett. Hope's 
tendency to put the innocent and virtuous Jo- 
hanna on a pedestal was interpreted literally 
in her position at the top of a staircase when 
the audience meets her in “Green Finch and 
Linnet Bird.” The character of Johanna quick- 





ly took a backseat to the Johannas imagined 
by males in the play, specifically Todd, Hope 
and Turpin. Davison’s wrenching portrayal 
of Turpin’s perverted love for his ward in “Jo- 
hanna” — complete with brutal self-flagella- 
tion — served as a warped version of Hope’s 
similar obsession with Todd’s daughter. 

A less obvious contributor to the success 
of the production was the ingenious setup of 


the stage, Large backdrops with angular shapes»: 


in black, grey and white created the image of 
a dirty, sooty London and the scaffolding and 
movable staircases dominating the stage pro- 
vided the ensemble with a multi-level stage. 
Set Designer Alex Benepe ’09, like many oth- 


Courtesy 
From Fleet Street to the CFA, the cast of “Sweeney Todd” delivers a cutting-edge performance. 


ers involved in the production, expressed im- 
mense gratitude to Anderson for his input, 
support and energy. 

“He worked just as hard as I did on the 
set,” said Benepe. “It was his idea to usea scaf- 
folding to begin with. He also designed the 
slide under the trapdoor and the creative uses 
of the stairs.” 

“He truly understands what the perform- 
ing arts can mean for a community,’ added 
Crecelius. Given the recently formed partner- 
ship between the College and Middlebury’s 
Town Hall Theater, one hopes that “Sweeney 
Todd” is only the beginning of a successful 
collaboration between the two. 


“St. Crispin’s Day” features a feast of laughs 


By Grace Duggan 
Arts EDITOR 

This Winter Term, Visiting Professor of 
Theatre Alex Draper *88 took a page from 
his own acting past — he chose to direct “St. 
Crispin’s Day,’ a sharp and bitingly witty an- 
tiwar comedy in which he played Henry al- 
most five years ago. On its most basic level, 
playwright Matt Pepper’s “St. Crispin’s Day” 
explores the effects of war on the psyches of 
its participants. Veiled by bawdy and clever 
dialogue and humorous sight gags, the work 
develops an antiwar message and raises seri- 
ous questions as to the relationship between 





human nature and violence. The entire play 
takes. place over the course of one night in 
rural France in 1415, hours before the Battle 
of Agincourt. The play’s ti- 


tle refers to the feast day of Tf you've got something heavy to say, 


Crispin (Oct. 25th), a Cath- 


olic saint. Pepper drew on you’ ve got to say it with comedy. 


the work of William Shake- 
spearé, specifically “Henry 


IV, Part I,” “Henry IV, Part II” 
and “Henry V, especially for 
forming the basis of multiple characters. 
“I did quite a bit of research on all of the 
characters,” said Jordan Tirrell-Wysocki 708, 





Stan Barouh 


King Henry’ s band of none soldiers Bend the comical with the serious from the first s scene. 


who received 700 credit for the production in 
his role as Nym. “Most were just small char- 
acters [in Shakespeare’s works], but Pepper 


to have sex to two French prostitutes (Martha 
Newman 710, Spencer) by vigorously panto- 
miming multiple positions. 

“That sex gag that you saw in the 
show was basically how we did it the 
first time in rehearsal,” said Strum. 
“We added one more position later 
on, I think, and the props gave us 


—Alex Str um’ 08 some extra stuff to play around with 


paid careful attention to them when creating 
his own versions. It was interesting to see what 
he changed and what he left the same to please 
any Shakespeare fanatics in the audience.” 

In the opening scene we meet Bardolph 
(Alec Strum ’08), Nym (Tirrell-Wysocki) and 
Pistol (Peter Hoffman *10), a trio of hilari- 
ously asinine dolts who care more about plac- 
ing added money in their pockets than in their 
allegiance to King Henry V (Will Damron 
’09). When Bardolph and Nym are not busy 
planning to loot a nearby church they occupy 
themselves by unleashing a steady stream of 
anti-Irish slurs directed at the brooding Irish 
conscript Will (John Glouchevitch 710.5) 
punctuated by pseudo-philosophical state- 
ments and crass sexual innuendos. Their views 
on the world clash with those of Tom (Jimmy 
Wong 09.5), a young naive soldier who falls 
for Maryanne (Stephanie Spencer °09), a 
French prostitute brought into the camp by 
Bardolph and Nym. i 

Along with Hoffman, Strum and Tirrell- 
Wysocki stole the show and quickly established 
themselves as the comedic backbones of the 
play. Their obvious enjoyment of the humor 
to be found through physical comedy along 
the lines of the Three Stooges and Monty Py- 
thon as well as in Pepper’s lines themselves 
proved fresh and magnetic throughout the 
night. No other moment of physical comedy 
in the play came even close to the scene dur- 
ing which Bardolph and Nym explained how 


when we got them, but basically, we 
found that stuff pretty quickly. Pep- 
per wrote the gag well.” 

Although the crux of the production 
rested on hitting the comedic marks, the cast 
also excelled at conveying its more serious ele- 
ments. The night before the battle, Tom finds 
himself openly admitting his fears of war 
and discussing what it means to live as a sol- 
dier with his captain, Fluellen (Sasha Hirsch 
?10.5). After Fluellen likened Tom’s skin to “a 
crisp summer peach” and provoked a sparring 
match, the scene took an extremely graphic 
turn with Fluellen attempting to rape Tom. 

The play had added poignancy and rel- 
evance given the United States’ controversial 
approach to foreign policy. Pepper, who ac- 
tually came to Middlebury to see the perfor- 
mance as well as meet with the cast, alluded 
to this as a key motivation for writing “St. 
Crispin’s Day.” 

Said Strum, “[Pepper] started writing the 
play right around the time we were getting 
ready to go into Iraq. He wanted to write a 
war play, but he said he knew it needed to be 
funny. He said something I agree with, which 
is that very few writers can get away with being 
serious and didactic. If you've got something 
heavy to say, you've got to say it with comedy, 
because otherwise nobody's going to listen.” 
This approach to addressing a serious topic 
like war and violence allowed both the actors 
to create and the audience to enjoy this fun, 
lively and thought-provoking work. 
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Phan capture America the beautiful _ 
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exceptionally detailed, depicts a country full of 
breathtaking vistas, rich natural resources and 
a few (diminutive) people admiring it all. To- 
gether, all 78 photographs map a country ready 
for change as grand as their forests and as big as 
their mountains. 

Taken from the 1850s through the 1890s, 
the landscape photographs themselves depict 
the east, the west, and places in between. Some 
sites are familiar — Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Mt. Hood, Harpers Ferry and the Hudson 
River Railroad — while others seem worlds 
away, serene fairylands and wild giants’ lairs of 
the imagination. The exhibition’s text panels 
remind us, however, that all of these photo- 
graphic glimpses are part and parcel of a very 
real American history. No matter the location, 
these images, produced during and just after 
the Civil War, embody both the tension and 
excitement of the American people. 

The layout of the exhibition, designed by 
MCMA Museum Designer Ken Pohlman, also 
serves as a reminder of the period. The tope, 
wainscoted walls and central sitting area, com- 
plete with Chinese rug, four elegant chairs and 
two orchids give the effect of a 19th century 
parlor, a tranquil location for musing over the 
striking, 
images. 





“The Domes” by Eadweard Muybridge captures the pristine majesty of 19th century America. 


environment. And the quality of these particu- 
lar prints is extraordinary.” 


multi-layered There is something here 


Eloquent Vistasisal for anyone interested in 


at once a stroll through 
history, landscape and 


the transformation of the 


the very nature of pho- American environment. 


tography itself. While 

these photographs may 

be displayed on art mu- 

seum walls, Eloquent Vistas aims at an audi- 
ence beyond artists and art-historians. Accord- 
ing to in-house curator of the exhibition and 
Chief Curator of MCMA Emmie Donadio, 
“The photographs in this exhibition will appeal 
to a wide audience and should engage the inter- 
est of people involved in a broad range of the 
disciplines represented in the Middlebury cur- 
riculum. There is something here for everyone 
— artists, historians, art historians, geologists, 
geographers, scientists — in short, anyone in- 
terested in the transformation of the American 

















“THE REEL 
CRITIC 


‘by Chris Anderson 


MOVIE | Atonement . 
DIRECTOR | Joe Wright 


STARRING | James ees Keira 


Knightley 


_ Robbie James McAvay) i isan Ox- 
ford graduate, the son of a maid anda 
groundskeeper to the Tallis family. Cecilia 
(Keira Knightley) is a part of that family, 
the eldest of two daughters. Her younger 
sister, Briony, is 13 and a budding writer. 
She spins out the kinds of fanciful yarns _ 
that are concerned with love and romance 
— some ways that are re ting, and some 
thatarent. — 

“Atonement” i is concerned | in part, 
with things y we have seen but; not seen 
— things, a as Briony later tells us, we may 
be “too yous to > understand” This is firs 
















— a arousal, some ing more | like fear and it” _ loves 
/ effectively í -o remainder of the Tvere 


_ pain you to see it. 


_ adjourn to another room — one 
_ become central to the rest of the film. I 
. they exchange inspired Talog —-— dialogue 
- delivered with trepid: 


— Emmie Donadio 


Further reinforcing the multi-disciplinary 
nature of Eloquent Vistas, MCMA has orga- 
nized a busy schedule of programming to com- 
plement the exhibition. To kick off the series, a 
lecture entitled “Truth and its Consequences: 
Photography’s Burden of Fact” was given on 
Tuesday by Charles A. Dana Professor of His- 
tory of Art & Architecture Kirsten Hoving. 
Hoving discussed the issues in accepting the 
photograph as truth, even in a time when tech- 
nology was years away from digital toying and 
touching-up. Using photographic examples 





the two films. Both are period pieces. Both 
are — at their cores — love stories, 


concerned with good people who deny the - 


feelings they have for one another, What is 
enjoyable in the beginning is watching the 
bonds that restrain them dissolve. It’s a Kind 
of affirmation, and almost a cosmic prom- 
ise that good people will find happiness... 


almost as if to say that í God ees them for . 


their trials. Almost. 


depicted as fickle and pointless and borih 


___ ing, love depicted as passionate and oe 


and difficult, and loss, s so poignant it will 





One scene stands out from the rest. 
an awkward exchange at the door (follow: 
ing a very awkward event), the char ict 





. A. Sandweiss on April 10. Also, several musi- 


“Atonement is diese by Jos Wright, isnot 
_ who directed 2005’s “Pride and Prejudice,” - 
and it’s easy to see the similarities between 


| Jail time. Cecilia spends | her time as a 


- hope of two ime \ 
_ What follows is a film that will make you —_ As with i 
_ marvel at its treatment of everything — war, tite 
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for the record 
by Melissa Marshal 
Today is the 14th of February —a 
: marked day designed to make the middle 
of the month as whimsical and just about 
as uplifting as dirty snow — those charm- 
ing enough to corner the elusive on-cam- 
pus relationship will bring dates to the 
retirement-inspired ambience of Proctor, 
while those secure enough to brave the 
_ long-distance love-affair search for mis- 
placed Norton Shakespeares in the pursuit - 
of the perfect handwritten edition to their 
Hallmark greetings. Not hot enough a cup- 
of-tea for you? There is always the jewelry 
option — but where is the creativityin 
that? Using the deductive reasoning that __ 
singles Middlebury students out as the 
pink flamingos and sunset oranges of the 
metaphorical Crayola box, you can give . 
from the exhibition, she shed light on the diffi- a o oa o 
culties in representation 19th century photog- _ recently unveiled plans to transform Chan _ 
raphers’ faced. While they sought to represent Marshall, better known under the mo iker 
the truth, unpredictable photographic process- — 
es paired with unfamiliarity with the land and 
uncertainty of the future made for photographs 
that were not entirely stuff of reality. 

Other upcoming lectures include “The 
Mountain of the Holy Cross” given by Profes- 
sor of Humanities John McWilliams on March 
13, “Rephotographing 19th-Century Govern- 
ment Surveys in the Western U.S.: Document- 
ing Over 130 Years of Environmental Change,” _ 
given by Assistant Professor of Geology Jeffrey  « 
Munroe on April 3 and “Print the Legend: _ fon The ieee. 5 “Silve 
Photography, the West, and the American and develops despondency paired 
Imagination” given by Professor of American tinkling of piano keys on Billie Holiday’ 
— “Don't Explain” Unfortunately, her femi- 


































Courtesy 


Studies and History at Amherst College Martha 


cal groups, comprised of Middlebury students, 
will-play in the exhibition space. The first, a 
chamber music trio, will perform on Feb. 14 
from 1-2 p.m, 


a maj or ne on her -o scained 
‘The Greatest, Marshall’s covers albumis _ 
_ quietly creative and peacefully personal 
_ — even if it risks bordering on boring. 
: Not surprisingly, the album’s great- 
est moments are the original ones, Her 
remodeling of “Metal Heart” from her 1998 
Moon Pix comes of fcleaner and tighter 
the second time around with the exchange 
of piano for guitar while “Song to Bobby” 
— Marshall’s tribute to Dylan — plays like _ 
an entry from a 15-year-old girl’s diary in 
its simplicity and acoustic fondness. And ` 
even though this high school dropout 
from Georgia deserves commendation for 
her spunk in tackling and attempting to 
conquer the folk greats, Jukebox skips a beat 
in comparison to her wholly original re- 
leases. While the oyerall effect is secretively 
sexy and smokier than California in the 
summertime, it lacks the patient passion 
and wrenching rawness of You are Free ~ 
Myra Lee. 
So pull the plug on Barry White ~ 
_pass over the Marvin Gaye this Valentine's 
Day and slip under the covers to Cat Pow- 
_ers earthily constructed album. Whether 
you're searching for arousingly raw, inexpli- 
cably intimate or modest comfort, Jukebox 
delivers. And most importantly, it’s one 
of the most a releases this yo 













“Itisalso tragic. As a result of thi 

“seen but not seen,” Robbie i is accused by 
: Briony of a crime he didn’t commit, — 
enlists in the war (World War ID to avoid — 





Thew war is s raging, and people die. Robbie — 
and Cecilia exchange letters, the 

of which are earnest and sad, and we are 

given to feel the tentative and battered 3 
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do you think you have what it takes 


to be our next.. 


sex ert? 
fashion guru? 


tech whiz? 
gourmand? 


(or just iain smart 
alec?) fe 


The Middlebury Campus 

seeks weekly and bi-weekly 
columnists of all persuasions for the 
| Spring 2008 semester. 


Interested in erring fon the ar, 
features or opinions sections on a 
regular basis? Propose a column 
_____and indicate your interest — e- _ 
‘mail campus@middlebury.edu and 
request an application today. 


weigh in 








submit a letter | 
to the editor | 
or an op-ed , 
to campus@ 
middlebury.edu 
and make sure your 
voice gets heard. 
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“It is not enough to be busy; so are the ants. The questa) is 
what are you busy about?” 
—Henry David Thoreau 


- Get Involved in the Community! 


Spring 2008 


MiddAction Fair 


Wednesday, February 20 
6:00-7:30 pm 
McCullough Social Hall 
Middlebury College 
Light Refreshments Available 


Please join us to learn 
about opportunities in: 
Volunteering 
Activism 
Social Justice 
Advocacy 


In the areas of: 
Education, Literacy, and Mentoring 
Environment 

Emergency Services — 
Hunger and Homelessness 
Public Health — 
And More! 


Sponsored by: i 
Middlebury College Alliance f for Civic Engagement 
Free and Open to the Public 





news. 


local news. 


opinions. 


features. 


arts. 


sports. 


even focus. 


vsar online. 





visit § 


mjddiebi (cumpar com 
or go/thecampus 
today to discuss articles 
and vote in the | 
weekly poll. 
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By Jeff Patterson 
SPORTS EDITOR 

Rick Cleaver wears number 11. His name 
contains 11 letters. Now, he has 11 career 
game-winning goals. 
MEN’s HOCKEY ; 
; SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 - 
a ë o 


Skating down the left wing late in the 
first period, the Norwich University senior 
cradled a cross-ice pass from one of his pen- 
alty-killing teammates, D.J. Fimiani, and then 
knocked it in for a 1-0 lead. The goal hushed 
most of the.2,150 fans in Kenyon °85 Arena, 
who had braved the snowstorm outside to 
see the fourth-ranked Cadets tussle with the 
seventh-ranked Panthers, since now the chips 
were down. 

A business major, Cleaver has been all 
business ever since he first suited up against 
the Panthers. Over his first five games against 
the men in blue, Cleaver had scored five goals 
and helped out on three others. 

In his sixth career game against 
Middlebury on Saturday, Feb. 9, he continued 
to put the Panther defense at sixes and sevens. 

Cleaver’s goal, which came 1:24 after fel- 

‘ low Canadian Chad Anderson had been whis- 
tled for boarding, was the second such short- 
handed score the Panthers have given up in 
their last three games — an uncharacteristic 
statistic for Middlebury hockey teams, given 
that they had only given up two goals while on 
the power play in their previous 36 contests. 


NESCAC STANDINGS 


MEN’S HOCKEY AS OF FEB. 14 
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“We just got too over-indulged in our 
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power play and really let down defensively,’ . 


explained co-captain Tom Maldonado 08 
after the game. An over-indulged power play 
that had scored three goals on six chances the 
previous night in a 7-4 win over St. Michael’s 


goals — an Eric Lauriault lamp-lighter in the 
second period that was, as you have might 
guessed, set up by Cleaver, and an Eric Ouelette 
third-period strike — the one goal was plenty 
for goalie David Thompson, who stopped all 
29 shots on goal. 

Or all 28 shots. 

When it was still a two-goal game, Trevor 
Dodds’ ’11 left-handed snipe hit something 
red and the red light behind the goal went on, 
but contrary to universal traffic laws, the play- 
ers did not stop. 


The referees Rick Santilli, Andy O’Brien 


and Dave Cioch were not convinced by the 
initial call by goal judge Al Duclos, and they 
only stopped play when it was the appropriate 
time for a face-off. 

Fans in the seats were up in arms as they 
outstretched their arms in disbelief. Duclos, 
eventually, came out onto the ice and told the 
refs his version of the story. 

“I saw the puck come in, hit the back of 
the bar inside the goal — either the top of the 
center bar or the bar beside it, the back bar 
— and it bounced right back out,” said Duclos, 
during the intermission of the first period of 
that evening’s women’s hockey game. “Neither 
of them really knew for sure. That’s the trou- 
ble. All three were out [away from the play], 
there was nobody on the goal line to watch.” 

It was the third time in his career as a goal 
judge that Duclos had been called down to the 
ice to explain why he had pressed the goal but- 
ton. “Tve never had one call turned around 
yet,” he said. “They've always decided that it 





was not a goal.” 

At.times, one could argue, the line of San- 
tilli, O’Brien and Cioch was the most trouble- 
some for the Panthers — even more so than 
any one Cadets head coach Mike McShane 
could put out on the ice. 

Forty-seven seconds into what looked to 
be a promising, first-period power play, Casey 
Ftorek 08 was handed a ten-minute miscon- 
duct for what was more misunderstanding 
than misbehavior. 

Ftorek had settled himself down low in 
front of Anderson’s net, when a Norwich de- 
fender slashed his stick, breaking it in two. 
Ftorek, it goes without saying, was no longer 
settled down. In an attempt to get a linesman’s 
attention, he unhinged the reaming threads of 
his Reebok graphite stick and tossed the two 
pieces into the corner before compliantly skat- 
ing off back to the bench. 

Again, Ftorek was compliant more than he 
was making a complaint. (It has not been con- 
firmed that any of the referees are dyslexic). 

The incident echoed of the 2006 men’s 
NESCAC soccer semifinal game, in which 
Ftorek was given a red card after just scoring 
the eventual game-winner with less than 10 
minutes to go, when he stuck his neck out for 
a teammate who had been forcefully fouled. 
The team’s leading goal scorer had to sit out 





the team’s next game, a 0-0 penalty kick loss to 





Cleaver cuts through the Middlebury defense 


Norwich flies by men’s hockey team on its 





Williams in the finals. 

Ftorek had a point in both cases — but no 
points on the score sheet on Saturday. 

Instead of sitting next to his teammates, 
or grabbing another stick to stick with the play, 
Ftorek had to sit in the penalty box and watch 
Cleaver go to work. 

Now it is time for the Panthers to go to 
work, though. Fortunately, since Colby lost 


to last-place Hamilton at home on Saturday 


season-series-sweeping brooms 











and Bowdoin and Amherst spilt its weekend 
games, Middlebury — with its win over St. 
Mike’s — retained its position atop the NES- 
CAC standings. 

The team thus continues to control its 
own destiny for securing home-ice advantage 
during the conference playoffs. “We can’t rely 
on other teams to position ourselves,” said 
Maldonado. “For the end result, we have to 
make sure we're bringing our A-game.” 














Photos by Jeff Patterson 


Reigning first-team All-American selection Rick Cleaver beats Middlebury goalie Ross Cherry ’08 (top) to put Norwich up 1-0 on Feb, 9. Below, Cleaver 


“is shown assisting on Eric Lauriault’s second-period goal. In his six career games against the Panthers Cleaver has scored six goals and had four assists. 








Barron 09, Sanchez ’11 step up in win 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





said point guard Emily Johnson ’09, who sus- 
tained a concussion towards the end of the first 
half. “We didn’t finish our shots well enough to 
stay with a team as talented as Tufts.” 

The loss, coupled with Bates’ road vic- 
tory over Williams the same night, dropped 
the Panthers a game behind the Bobcats in the 
standings, and set up a must-win duel at Pe- 
pin. Making matters even more difficult for the 
Panthers, Johnson’s concussion from the night 
before proved serious enough to keep her out 


‘of Saturday’s lineup. 


But putting the previous night’s loss and 
the loss of their leading scorer behind them, the 
Panthers attacked early and often on Saturday, 
using a stifling defense to take a five-point lead 
at the half. 

However, brining back nightmares of the 
night before, Bates used a 15-4 run to open the 
second-half to wrest back the lead, and go up 
33-26 with a little over 10 minutes left. But, the 
Panthers caught fire, using a 9-0 run, including 
five points from Ashley Barron 09, to jump out 
to a lead they would never relinquish. Thwart- 
ing two last-ditch efforts by Bates, the Panthers 
were able to hold on and secure the 42-41 vic- 
tory. 
Middlebury had a much better afternoon 
from the field, hitting a third of their shots, and 
holding the Bobcats to less than 15 percent 
from behind the three-point line. 

Barron, who took over the point guard 








duties with Johnson out of the lineup, led the 
squad with 10 points and seven rebounds, 
while Kaitlyn Fallon ’10 added four boards and 
four points on 2-of-3 shooting. ` 

“Saturday’s game was a true team effort,” 
said tri-captain Katie Fisher 08, who finished 
with seven points. “From an injured player of- 
fering key advice, to typically quiet players step- 
ping their game up, this was a great win. It pret- 


ty much secured our going to the playoffs, and 
it gives us a confident swagger heading into this 
weekend’s games.” 

The Panthers finish up their regular sea- 
son schedule with contests at Wesleyan and 
Connecticut College on Feb. 15 and 16. Bar- 
ring any unforeseen complications, Johnson 
has been cleared to play and should start in the 
backcourt for both of the g 
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3 E | Jeff meen 
Tri-captain Lani Young ’08 gets a standing ovation from her teammates, when she was honored 


before the game on Senior Day, Feb. 9, along with Katie Fisher ’08 and Jennifer Kelleher ’08. 











As feet in ne last edion of “Inside 
the Locker Room,” squash is a sport that is. we pre-match meal. 
rapidly gaining popularity across the coun- | = = OO McMorris | Cady | Muther McMorris 
as cc cL sepia aed Lee Bey EE PD ~ and the rest of | 
“There Will Be “P.S I Love You” his — Panther 


Blood” (0) (0) teammates 
continue 


their season ~ 
this Friday 
at Team Nationals as they 
hope to surprise many in squash com- 
munity. ` 

While this year’s squad will probably 
fail to seriously challenge nine-time de- 
fending national champion Trinity, who 
was recently featured in Sports Illustrated 
for its 181 consecutive-match winning 
streak, there is disagreement about when 
Middlebury will be able to finally take 
down the mighty Bantams. Cady sees the 
feat being accomplished in 42 years, while 


as his traditional 











We can easily see the effects of this 
movement here on campus as this winter 
season marks the inaugural campaign of 
the men’s varsity squash team. Previously 
a club-level team, the squash program 
snagged veteran coach John Illig away from 
NESCAC rival Bates as it made the transi- 
tion to the varsity level. Illig’s influence has Pre-match meal? Ross pizza 
been immense, as in its first year, the team ee = 
is above the .500 mark (11-10) and cur- a Q Bateaux-Mouche | Box o’ chocolates 
rently. ranked 21st in the country. Best Valentine's Day gift? ride on the Seine (0) 

Gordon McMorris ’08.5 is currently a 
the team’s number-three player and is In 15 years PI be... Living in Paris -| Out of college (0) 
coming off one of the best matches of his |i 
varsity career. He recorded the team’s only When will Middlebury first | When we break 2050 (0) Next year, with 
victory in the NESCAC consolation match beat Trinity? their legs... Dean Atiya (0) 
against Hamilton when he defeated Mario final score -2 | o 


“American 


an. movie you sawin the 
Gangster” 


theaters? 





Camel Joe (0) Eli Manning (0) 


Reverse corner | Something lunging 
(1) since he’s lanky (0) 


He only eats steak 
and ice cream (0) 


People say I [ook ike. Ron Livingston 








"Signature squash shot? Reverse boast 





Pizza (1) 





A merkin (0) 





Divorced three 
times (0) 























Magana 9-4, 4-9, 9-6, 2-9, 9-5. 

“Inside the Locker Room” decidéd to 
catch up with the senior during what has to 
be an extremely memorable season for the 
New York City native. 

The Ron Livingston look-a-like shared 
the floor answering questions with his 


long- time roommate Eric Muther 708.5 and 
first-year squash player Brian Cady. 

In what turned out to be a complete 
pitcher’s duel, the teammate narrowly de- 


feated the roommate 2-0. While the low - 


writer’s inexperience and failure to ask easy 
questions, Cady definitely benefited from his 
time spent with McMorris during the long 
hours of the varsity squash season. He was 
able to quickly identify McMorris’s best shot 
on the squash court, a reverse boast, as well 


Muther is much more optimistic and sees 
the 2009-team pulling of a “Miracle on 
Ice” level upset. 

Perhaps McMorris said it best: “When 
our squash facility gets built. And gann we 
break their legs.” 

— Andrew Somberg, Staff Writer 


score was almost certainly influenced by the 





EEE Comments 








Williams 
Neumann 
Plattsburgh 


Women’s 
Hockey 


The shutout against Neumann was the 


a the ee E Number of Middlebury men’s hockey players — Sam Driver 


3 ’08, Tom Maldonado ’08 and Justin Gaines ’08 — to lose 
their gloves in the first period of the game against Norwich. 

















The men featured many weapons against 
St. Michael’s, as six different players found 
the back of the net. 


St. Michael’s 
Norwich 


Number of consecutive three-goal losses for the men’s 
3 hockey team against Norwich. The Panthers lost 3-0 on 
: Feb. 4, 2007, 5-2 on Nov. 23, 2007 and 3- 0 on n Feb. 9; 2008. 






Men’s Hockey 

















The women played stifling defense all day 
and held the Bobcats to only 29 percent 
shooting. 


Number of periods the visiting M.I.T. men’s swim team 
3 watched of the Middlebury-Neumann game after its bus 
was snowed-in on Feb. 9. 


Tufts 
Bates 


Women’s 


Basketball 












Time in minutes that Neumann goalie Mel Brunet was without 
her water bottle in the third period of that game. A teammate 
rolled it to her from the bench after a stoppage in play. 


Middlebury English class with the nickname “Chocolate 
Milkshake,” in honor of the writers it covers — Chaucer, Mitlon 
and Shakespeare. Brunet might have preferred one of those. 


Ashton Coghlan ’11 was a marksman from 
beyond the arc and shot five-of-six from 
three-point land en route to 23 points. 






Tufts 
Bates 


Men’s 
Basketball 























First-year racer Alexa Turzian put in an 
impressive showing with a first-place finish 
in the 5K freestyle race. 


Dartmouth Winter 


Carnival madon 


Skiing 
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son ee oa eo? TN end dnd lack With the head-to-head tiebreaker Middlebury will take their My sixth ee Bachi 
the basketball team get forthe | They'll go 2-0 this weekend and loc in Middlebury’s favor, the Panthers momentum from the Bates game ys ae = See ae ts 
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_ The Panthers have a +41 steals 





Will the men’s basketball YES 






Even Jeff’s s “By The Numbers” bas YES 
team have more steals than Jeff did the research, sq I'll j | just been wrong sometimes. Middlebury | Hard to refute the evidence Jeff has | ratio, while the Cardinals have one 
Wesleyan on Friday? piggy-back off his answer, — _ will get more points off turnovers, mined. - of -20 (roughly the temperature it 







though, and win easily. __ will be on Friday night). 













Will men’s hockey score a YES YES. 
more than eight goals total YES : ; Men’s hockey always seems to raise | UMass-Boston is on a six-game 
7 : The offense is much more : ` A £ ; 
against UMass-Boston and _ Please, guys ... I need this one! e KER ol h eon OS level of play as the postseason losing skid, where they lost to 
Pp X $ nears. Skidmore (6-13-2) of all teams. 






Babson? 








_ JAMARIO MOON ~ | 
‘Howard got robbed last year, but 
you really think I’m going to vote 
| against the former Globetrotter? ae 


GERALD GREEN 
Vd love to see the former Celtic 
duplicate Jordan’ s feat ofwi 


DWIGHT HOWARD 





Who will win the 2008 NBA | 
_ Slam Dunk Contest? 



























KOBE BRYANT DWAYNE WADE 


CHRIS PAUL » LeBRONze JAMES 































Who S ne of the Brena ae ae ee T e E Not since Pistol Pete Maravich has | With his really strong Cavs, he can 
NBA -Star game? shine in the ~ most offensive | nearby, Wade gs loc anyone madetatthall in New jump teal high. 
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_ world a . ae best places to make 





_ Manchester United ins. are in Asia, while 

_ any top team’s Web site is usually avail- 
able in three or four languages. Players 
sometimes get brought i in more for their 

_ exotic name than for their playing ability, 
the illusion of such a move being a football 
decision often discarded altogether. 

Such was the case when the Premier 

League proposed recently, with little con- 

_ sultation or fan-fare, the idea of tacking 
onan extra game to an already crowded 
schedule, one that would be played thou- 
__ sands of miles from either team’s stadium 
but could nevertheless determine the 
outcome of an entire season. American 

football already broke boundaries by play- 
ing in London, and it is likely basketball 

_ and baseball will follow its lead in the near 

_ future. Chief executive of the RA. Premier 
_ League, Richard Scudamore, claiming 

“the premiership] competes in an en- 
_. tertainment industry,’ believes this move 
is good for the prosperity of England’s 
_ domestic football clubs, as if Chelsea play- 
ig Arsenal in Beijing was akin toa Britney 
_ Spears performance. _ 

But English football is not just 

entertainment, Dick. For many people. it 
— engenders a stronger sense of identity and 







ever will. Football and politics have been — 
intrinsically linked for centuries, caus- 
_ ing wars and uniting populations. from, 








port their team. ae a Newcasile fan 


attending. every game, braving t the most 
_ hostile receptions around England, only 
to find himself watching the culmination 
of his team’s efforts at six in the morning, 


struggling to understand the Portuguese or 


_ Japanese chanting emanating around the 
stadium. Such a proposal would be comi- 
calif it didn’t seem like an eventuality. 

If Scudamore insists on takinghis 
cues from American football, why not 
pay rock music and create cartoonish — 

_ mascots to parade around at half time? 

_ The motive of this is certainly not to give 
fans the opportunity to watch their idols. 
The premiership can’t even be watched by 
1.4 billion people in China because only 
20,000 can afford the $100 subscription 
that pay-per-view TV brought about last 
season, so they sadly watch Italians and 
Germans instead. Football is already a 
domestic fixture in every country around 
the world, and it will be to the detriment 
of their leagues if Scudamore gets his way. 
If profits have to be pursued at the expense 
of pride and the sanctity of what’s right, 
English football will end up just like that 
other model of the entertainment industry 
— Britney Spears — bloated and whoring 
itself out to whoever hasn't moved on, a 
shadow of its former great self. 
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result of superior talent, 












Sometimes, the best defense is a good offense 
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Riding high off of their success at Wil- 
liams, the Panthers geared up to face a non- 
conference opponent on Feb. 9. Skating cau- 
tiously around each other throughout the first 
period, neither team made it onto the score- 
board within the first 20 minutes of the game. 
After gaining confidence in their own offense, 





the Panthers uncovered their talent in the sec- 
ond frame with the game’s first goal by Jessica 


- Bennett ’10, which was assisted by Marjie Bill- 


ings ’10, 9:48 into the period. 

A little over two minutes later, Randi Du- 
mont ’09 netted a follow-up goal in a tried- 
and-true backdoor play with the help of Molly 
Vitt 09. The Neumann Knights began to see 


Jeff Patterson 


Farrell ’08 scored her second goal via the backhand, in almost the same exact spot where she got 
her first. This goal was initiated by the passing of Tania Kenny ’08 and Erika Nakamura 09. 


KEVIN KELLEHER 10 — 
Kevin ’80, played basketball when 
he attended Midd. He played small 
forward, similar to the position I 


“Our father, -JENNIFER KELLEHER 08 —“ 
to each others’ games and give each 

other advice afterward. We’re also on 
similar schedules so we see each other | at least I better be.” 


We go 


play? : more than we do out of season.” 


JARED BEAN %09 —- When asked 
who was faster, him or his 
younger sister Whitney: “I am ... 


the skills of which their coach had forewarned 
them — and the Panthers were just getting 
started. 

Less than halfway into the second period, 
defenseman Lacey Farrell 08 got in on the ac- 
tion with a pair of back-to-back goals within 
a little over one minute. Farrell scored the first 
goal with assistance from co-captain Karen 
Levin ’08 and Bennett. The second came on 
the power play from co-captain Tania Kenny 
’08 and Erika Nakamura ’09. 

Shortly after Farrell’s triumphant perfor- 
mance, Neumann head coach Matt Kennedy 
called a timeout at 14:56 in an attempt to re- 
focus his players so they could strike back at 
the rallying Panthers. As soon as the players 
resumed their positions on the ice, however, 
Middlebury first-year Anna McNally served 
the Knights with a well-executed goal to bring 
the score to 5-0. It was McNally’s 15th goal of 
her inaugural collegiate season. 

The Neumann skaters remained in an 
offensive rut throughout the rest of the third 
period, getting only two shots on goaltender 
Lexi Bloom 711, while Vitt scored with 10 
minutes remaining in the game to finish off 
the game ’s scoring. 

“We hadn't seen Neumann yet this year, 
so we were not sure what to-expect,” said Cel- 
lino. “We got a good effort from everyone on 
the team and ended up with a solid win.” 





WHITNEY BEAN 710 — When 
asked if she was ever taller than 
her brother: “No, but then again he 
never steps off his pedestal.” 
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Katie Remington 710 (second from left) gets a good start off of the block at the Middlebury Invitational on Saturday, Feb. 9, with this dive. 





Jeff ee 


Swimmers were dynamite at Midd. Invite 


_ByJake Cohen 
STAFF WRITER 

After a tough loss to Williams on Feb. 
2, the Middlebury men’s and women’s swim _ 
teams rallied the troops and put on some top- 
notch performances at their invitational the 
following weekend. The meet was not a team 
event but a series of individual races. As such, 
it provided the Panthers the op- 
portunity to mix up their lineup 
and allowed swimmers to swim 
different events than the norm as | 
they prepared for the upcoming 
NESCAC championships. 

“It is a great checkpoint,” said | 
Katie Remington 710. “It’s similar 
to NESCACs because it’s a bunch 
of different teams. It’s a trial run.” | 

For those swimmers already 
confident in their times, this |; 
weekend provided the chance to 
try new events — a move that 
was particularly fun for seniors. 
As a matter of fact, this weekend 
was dubbed Senior Day and com- 
memorated four years of hard 
work from all 19 veterans. 

The unquestioned peak per- 
former of the weekend was Pam 
Chatikavanij 08, who won both 
the 50-yard and 100-yard freestyle events. 

“She has been swimming unbelievably 
well this year and did it again,” said tri-cap- 
tain Robbie Burton ’08. “She swam incred- 
ibly” 

First-year Emily MacDonald also im- 
proved on her times by winning the 100-yard 
fly. Other strong female performers were Sara 


Alyssa Ha’11 took third in the 200-yard butterfly, 





Cowie ’08, who won the 1,000-yard freestyle 
and Katie Soja 10 who took first place in the 
200-yard butterfly. 

The Panthers flaunted their team’s depth 
by taking all the podium positions of the 
latter event, even without a performance 
from Ross, their best butterfly swimmer. 
Ross turned plenty of heads in the Williams 





meet the weekend before, when she made the 
NCAA “A” cut by over a quarter of a second 
and was a second off of her own NESCAC 
record. 

Middlebury also crowned Catherine 
Suppan ’09 the 200-yard breaststroke cham- 
pion and Ross the queen of the 500-yard free 
— an event she rarely swims. 


The Great Eight _ 
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Not to cause a splash, but 
ee let’s give the swimmers som 


After a strong start, ae : 
Ponang Old Cha reld. 8 n 


“The women are shooting for first in 
NESCACs and have the depth [to do it],” said 
Burton. 

The men also swam well and saw a par- 
ticularly good performance from Zach Woods 
’09. He won both the 100- and 200-yard back- 
stroke events, finishing with his best times of 
the season. Kevin O’Rourke ’09 claimed top- 
place on the podium in the 
500-yard freestyle event. 

The men’s 400-yard 
| freestyle relay team set its 
fastest time of the year and 
enjoyed a particularly im- 
pressive leg from anchor 
Schuyler Beeman ’10. 

Now begins the pe- 
riod of tapering. It is a 
perennial swim tradition 
to slow the training regi- 
ment and rest in order to 
save up much-needed en- 
ergy for the big final meet. 
Some swimmers have even 
started to shave their en- 
tire bodies. 

“Everybody is going 
to rest and get psyched for 
Jeff Patterson the rest of the season,” said 


as part of a Panther podium- sweep. B irton. 


This meet marks the beginning of the 
end, which can be a sad time for some, but 
an exciting time for all. Watch for a solid fin- 
ish from both the men’s and women’s teams 
at the NESCACs. The women travel to Wes- 
leyan Feb. 22-24 to take on the field, while the 
men host the tournament at home on Feb. 
29-March 2. 
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_by Jeb Burchenal, Staff Writer 






Anna McNally ’11 earns 
Player of the Week honors 
Anna McNally, a first-year on the 
Middlebury College women’s hockey 
team, was named the NESCAC Player 
of the Week. She scored three goals and 
_ added three assists in the Panther’s two 
victories last week. In the first game, she 
played a part in five of the seven goals 
against rival Williams. She tallied two 
goals and three assists in the game. On 
Saturday, she scored a goal as the Pan- = 
thers rolled past Neumann. McNally, a 
St. Paul, Minn. native, is the top rookie 
scorer in the conference with 15 goals 
and 13 assists in 17 games this season. 


















































Jeff Patterson 


Anna McNally ’11 scored three goals and 
added three assists in her two games last week. 


Men’s basketball makes 
history with 17th victory 


` Mens basketball looked to surpass its 
win’ total frony last year as they played back- 
to-back games at Tufts and Bates last week. 
Classmates Ben Rudin 09 and Aaron Smith 
’09 led the charge for the Panthers as they 
controlled the Jumbos from the opening tip. 
The Jumbos got it to within five (70-65) with 
four minutes to go, but two three-pointers by 
Harris and good free-throw-shooting down 
the stretch sealed the win for the Panthers. 
The Panthers as a team were 8-for-13 from 
downtown. 

Rudinled all scorers with 1 points, Smith 
recorded a double-double with 16 points and 
14 boards, Andrew Harris 08 dropped 14 
points and Tim Edwards ’10 added 11 points. 

The men left their mark on school history 
as as the first Middlebury me men’s basketball team 
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Neumann suffers the peril of Farrell 


Senior defenseman scores two goals in 1:14 span 


By Emma Gardner eee 
Starr WRITER 
In a showdown between the 
nation’s top two teams, Plattsburgh 
— led by junior Danielle Blanchard 
— upset the top-ranked Panthers on 
Tuesday, Feb. 12 at Stafford Arena in 





WoMEN’s HOCKEY 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Plattsburgh 
Middlebury 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. Blanchard has had 
a hand in 14 of the Cardinals’ 17 









Lacey Farrell 708 receives a pass from Karen Levin ’08 before scoring the 


goals against Middlebury in the last 
two seasons, during. which Platts- 
burgh has won.all five contests, in- 
cluding last year’s national champi- 
onship game. 

Middlebury is not alone in 
struggling to defend Plattsburgh’s 
captain — Blanchard leads the 
country in scoring with 23 goals and 
17 assists — though, this defeat end- 


ed the Panther’s 17-game unbeaten 


streak. 


Before the loss, Middlebury - 


took on 10 days of rigorous training 
over Feb Break. It produced great 


Jeff Patterson 


first of her two second-period goals against Neumann College on Feb. 9. 


results, with two solid wins — a 7- 
1 victory at Lansing Chapman Rink 
against Williams on Feb. 6 and a 6- 
0 shutout of Neumann College on 
Feb. 9. 

With stellar performances from 
goaltenders Lani Wright °10 and 
Emma Lennon ’11, the win against 
Williams “helped solidify our stand- 
ing in the NESCAC,” said assistant 
captain Annmarie Cellino 09. “Wil- 
liams has always been a tough team 
to play.” 

While Williams is assuredly an 


-established rival, spectators of that 


day’s game might have guessed oth- 
erwise from the way the’ Panthers 
dominated the Ephs to the end of 
the game. The difference in shots 
on goal was almost three-fold — 
Middlebury had 72, Williams 25. 





SEE SOMETIMES, PAGE 22 


Plattsburgh’s Danielle Blanchard has been a Panther-killer her entire career. Her 
game-winner (above) on Tuesday night helped the Cardinals upset Middlebury. 


Jeff Patterson 








Ski team was top dog 


at Catamount carnival 4 


By Anna Furney _ 

STAFF WRITER 
While the rest of Middlebury’s 
student body was off tanning on 
beaches and by coastlines for the du- 
ration of Feb. Break, the Middlebury 
ski team stayed along the Eastern 
seaboard. Its two weekend trips to 
Stowe and to Dartmouth for the 
University of Vermont (UVM) and 
Dartmouth College winter carnivals 
were just as fun, though, as the Pan- 
thers took home their first carnival 

victory in over five years. 
The weekend of Feb. 1 ended 








_ Inside the Locker Room: 


Gordon McMorris ’08.5 
Who knows the squash star 


__ better? page 21 — 


up being a date to celebrate, as the 
alpine and Nordic teams com- 
bined results ensured the Panthers 
a cumulative carnival win over the 
UVM Catamounts and Dartmouth’s 
‘Big Green’ The ‘Panthers finished 
with 628 points, followed by UVM 
(624.5), Dartmouth (604) and Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire (513). 
Middlebury captured second place 
in six of the eight events, winning the 
women’s slalom and placing third in 
the men’s freestyle sprints, an event 





SEE ALPINE SQUAD, PAGE 22 




















Late 9-0 run hands Bates its ninth loss 


See Sports EDITOR 

With the NESCAC champion- 
ship right around the corner, the 
women’s basketball team split a cru- 
cial two-game homestand on Feb. 
11 and 12. The Panthers fell to Tufts, 
before rallying late to earn a much- 
needed victory over Bates the follow- 
ing day. 
NESCAC STANDINGS 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL AS OF FEB. 14 
Bowdoin 
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The women entered the week- 
end tied for fifth in the league with 
a similar league-record to Bates, but 
were looking up at the second-place 
Jumbos. Undaunted by Tufts’ supe- 
rior record, the Panthers held strong 
during a first half that saw 10 lead 
changes, before entering the locker 
oom down three. But the Jumbos 
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games to watch 


Men’s basketball vs. Wesleyan, Feb. 15 at 7 p.m. 
Women’s hockey vs. Amherst, Feb. 16 at 3 p.m. 








SY Jeff Batterson 


In hindsight, Katherine Gura’s ’10 first-half basket — an eight-foot jump- 
shot from the baseline — was the difference in Middlebury’s 42-41 win. 


exploded out of the gate in the sec- 
ond half, sprinting to a 19-point lead 
halfway through the second frame. 
Middlebury tried to claw back, but 
in the end came up short, dropping 
‘the contest 61-46. 

The Panthers shot less than 30 
percent from the field, including 
going only 3-of-19 from behind the 
arc. Tri-captain Lani Young 08, who 











finished with a team-high 13 points, 
was the only starter to shoot over 50 
percent. The bench provided little re- 
lief, finishing with only eight points, 
compared to 19 from their counter- 
parts from Medford. 

“I think our low shooting per- 
centage really hurt us in the long run,” 





SEE BARRON, SANCHEZ, PAGE 20 








Jeff Patterson 


mud: instinctual” said Curran. “At the last 
ook back and see the guy lying on his back.” 











Men’s hockey wins by 
three, loses by three 


John Sullivan ’10 scored two 
-goals vs. St. Mike’s, page 20 
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